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MEMOIRS OF MR. EMERY. 


Tuis admirable actor was born at Durham on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1777, and was educated at Ecclesfield in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. After obtaining a scanty portion of sehool learn- 
ing, he was instructed to play on the violin ; and was able, at 
the age of twelve, to play in the orchestra of the Brighton Theatre, 
His first attempt as a regular actor was at Dover, in the character 
of Pendragon, in ‘‘ Which is the Man,” at the age of sixteen, in 
which he succeeded so well that he determined to persevere; and, 
after sustaining the usual hardships and vicissitudes of Thespian 
Itinerancy, he at length attracted the notice of Tate Wilkinson, 
the York manager, who engaged him to take the lead in low 
comedy. It is remarkable, that, at this early period of his life, 
he was able to personate with success, the characters of Old Men, 
to which, at the present moment, he is generally confessed to be 
unequal. After concluding an engagement with Mr. Harris at 
the commencement of the season 1797, for three years, he made 
his debut in play and farce, as Frank Oatland, in ‘‘ The Cure for 
the Ache,” and Lovegold in ‘« The Miser ;” and, in both these 
characters, deserved and received the most flattering applause. 
Since that period, he has, with the exception of a few incidental 
engagements, and his appearance at the Haymarket in 1801. 
been one of the chief supporters of Mr. Harris's establishment. 
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In the art of drawing and painting he greatly excels, and on) a 
wants publicity to stamp value on the productions of his effectire J 
pencil. ie 

That plain palpable simplicity of nature which Colley Cibber ha; | 
so highly panegyrised in Nokes the comedian, is evidently in th 
possession of Mr. Emery, who, as an actor, manifests talents pe: 
culiar to himself: there is an ineffable ease, yet strength of de. 
scription, that renders his personification of rustic characters sin- 
gularly great ; the auditor does not see a person labouring to ke 
whimsical in the habiliments of a countryman, but a siinple cre: 

. ture, whose looks, manner of giving the words, and actions, ac. 
cord so naturally with each other, that the spectator is led to 
believe the person on the stage is the very character he represent, 
In confirmation of our opinion, we think his Dan, in ‘‘ John Bull,” 
is a striking instance of his great scenic powers; his delivery of | | 
the author is completely easy, and perfectly appropriate to the 4 
habits of a country lad ; the scene where he informs Dennis Bru | 
gruddery how he beat the bailiffs in old Thornberry’s house with iy 
the warming-pan, is as great an effort of mimic action as ever | 
adorned the stage. As the representative of Sheepface he is parti: 

_cularly happy, and gives an entire new feature to the part. Sam, 
in the farce of ‘‘ Raising the Wind,” makes a prominant featur 
of rustic artfulness : the play of his features, when Jeremy Diddler 
wants to borrow eight-pence of him, and the natural rustic cau- 
tion which belong to the Yorkshire clown, are finely depicted by 
this comedian. There is a cast of character of a widely different 
nature, in which he is equally original and great. We recollect 
the part of Gibbet, in the «‘ Beaux Stratagem,” was well sustained 
by Mr. Cubitt, once of Covent Garden Theatre; indeed it wa 
considered his best character, and appeared to suit his cast of 
features better than any other; but Mr. Emery has the art o 
making up his face, and twisting himself into Farquhar’s well- 
drawn portrait of the travelling Captain, with so much address, 
that an auditor would scarcely suppose it was possible for him to 
soften himself into any part in which simplicity and innocence of 
habit were its leading features. Orson, in ‘‘ The Iron Chest,” is 
a character which exhibits nature in the coarsest features of bat- 
barism, and it has been rendered very conspicuous by this come: 
dians assumption of the part: his first appearance in the Robbe!) 
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seemed to impress the audience, that they had only seen the 








shadow of Orson before: Mr. Emery’s delineation of the character 
is a fine picture of savage nature characterised by a peculiar just- 
ness of colouring. There are many other parts which exist as 
corroborative evidence of this comedian possessing qualities not 
attendant on one actor in a century. 

His performance of Sampson Miller, in the new comedy of 
«© Debtor and Creditor,” is, in all probability, the most perfect 
of all dramatic representations ; it is, indeed, his peculiar cha- 
racteristic, that, in certain parts, human imagination cannot 
conceive any thing more distinct, natural, and effective; and 
whatever may be the real and abstract merits of many of his con- 
temporaries ; comparatively, at least, we may join in the obser- 
vation of the Sovereign of Great Britain—‘* No one can perform 


the countryman but Emery.” . H, 








-MUSICAL CONVENIENCES. 

Wuart a musical age we live in! Every individual is now a per- 
former, and every family a band ; and the proprietors of the music- 
shops, as in duty bound, let slip no opportunity to increase the 
prevailing rage.—Going over a musical warehouse the other day, 
the property of my ingenious friend Mr. Sonatino Humstrum, in- 
strument-maker and music-seller, I was surprised to see so many 
side-boards, commodes, and dressing-tables. ‘‘ Bless me,”’ said 
I, “ friend Humstrum, how is this ? Is the music-trade fallen off, 
and do you take up the trade of a cabinet maker ?”—*‘ Good ! 
good !"’ answered my friend, laughing heartily—‘* What! are you 
taken in too ? Cabinet-maker, indeed ! that’s a good joke. Why, 
man, these are all piano-fortes in the shape of side-boards, dress- 
ing-tables, and so forth, for the convenience of small rooms.” 

“* Indeed !”” 

“« Indeed !—Nor can any thing be more convenient ; for you 
must know, that we in the city are so fond of giving. concerts, 
that want of room is never considered as any objection; our 
music-rooms are no bigger than closets, and you would suppose 
the band and the audience placed by a clever packer, rather than 
by a master of ceremonies. Now, you perceive, as people must 


have side-boards, dressing-tables, &c. I have contrived to make 
Pianos of them.” 
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‘* A very pretty contrivance, indeed, Mr. Humetrum ! and \ vet 
[am so much of the old-fashioned way of thinking, that 1 shoul 
not like to be taken in so. When I go toa side-board for a bottle 
of wine, or a plate of cakes, I should not like to be put off with 


an old song. Your singing side-bvards may have very pretty tones, | 














but give me the jingling of glasses Master Humstrum.”’ 

«Ah! you are a wag, Master Squaretoes! but, look here; 
what do you think that is ?” 

‘© T am afraid to say, lest I should betray my ignorance.” 

“« Why, then, I'll tell you.—That is a sort of piano, which may 
be carried about, and played in a coach.” 

** In a coach !—Why, who the wants to play in a coach! 
An’t it enough to have our ears stunned with would-be players, but 
vou must frighten the horses too ? Played ina coach! Well, thatis 
a good joke !—What! I suppose, when one takes a long shilling’s 
- worth, you may play prestissimo inside, while the coachman is at the 
old-fashioned andante, or act-of-parliament trot, five miles an hour,’ 

‘But here are greater improvements yet, Master Squaretoes, 
which I shall announce to the world as soon as I have made a sut- 
ficient quantity for the public demand, which I know will be im- 
mense —Look here: what do you take this to be ?” 

‘* Why, according to my eyes, this should be a sofa.”’ 


«* And so it is—an organized grand piano-forte sofa ; that is the 


proper name, for here you see (lifting up the cover) is the instru 
ment, which may be played by a sick person.”’ 

«© A sick petson!—O! that is a choice contrivance !—What! | 
suppose you have got some piano-pillows and musical-bolsters too, 
eh! for the bed-ridden cognoscenti 7” 

‘‘T have some thoughts of that, too—but look here, another 
instrument for the bed-room 4 

«« Ay! and a very proper one ; and a very old one, too—one of 
Bramah’s, an’t it ?”’ . 

<¢ Something on the same plan ;—but look here’ — 

‘ Astonishing! What, have you got music there, too! Well, ! 
‘have heard of whistling to horses’’— 

‘© Hold your profane tongue—do but Sennett Tink, 
tink, a tink, a tink, &c. &c. Can you play at all?” 

“*« Not in that way, thank you—and so good morning my very 
ingenious friend.” 

London, 13 April, 1814. Z. A. 
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THE FEMALE’S PHYSICIAN; or, A NEW WAY TO CURE THE 
, LADIES. 

Tuouca physic, and the method of treating the various disorders 
to which we are liable, must naturally be much better understood 


4 | in this enlightened age, than in the dark and gloomy days of Avscu- 


BP lapius, there appears, nevertheless, to be very litue knowledge as 
i to the complaints of the fair sex, who, when ill, or indisposed, re- 


a quire a treatment very different, indeed, from that at present used 


ay 


’ i towards ‘them. 


is no sooner taken sick, than the aid of 


A lady 
medicine is called in. ‘The apothecary feels her pulse, looks at her 
One dose of physic 
succeeds another, and broths and grucl, and a variety of slops are 
introduced, That the apothecary and physician may sometimes be 
necessary, it would be idle to deny. Equally ridiculous and false 
would it be to admit this to be expedient on erery occasion. In- 
stead of physic to the body some delight to the mind would be much 
better administered. In case of a sore throat, a new ribband 


would bid fairest to remove the complaint; a violent head-ache 


must presently yield to a new cap, and a pain in the sides or back 


ey 


i 


\ 


I once remember a very pretty 


+ young lady who was confined to her bed with a sprained ancle for 


five weeks, and relieved therefrom by a ticket to a ball, after every 
other mode of relief had been used without the desired effect, as 
the following letter will confirm. 

“* Sir, I was yesterday sent for to attend your niece. Upon visit- 
ing her in her bed-room, to which she was confined, I found her 
very ill with a sprained ancle, attended with a most extraordinary 
lowness of spirits. I examined the ancle, but found it no ways 
swelled, though the young lady assured me she was in great pain. 
Upon enquiry | was given to understand, that she had kept her 
chamber, and been attended by several of the faculty, As I had, 
however, for some time, looked into the state of the patient's mind 
instead of the body, I declined continuing the method of cure that 
had been used towards her. In jieu of any medicine, I pulled out 
of my pocket a card, for admitting a lady to a most splendid ball, 
to be given the next evening, and requested she would do me the 
favour of reading the same. This she immediately complied with, 
and it is impossible to tell the effect it had. From that moment 
her spirits began to return, and, in the course of a few hours, she 
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was able to get up and walk about the room. At night she was 
as well as ever, and accompanied my two daughters to the ball, 
where, meeting with an agreeable partner, she danced till past 4 
o'clock in the morning. This surprising cure is well known to 
many persons here, and is not the first of the kind I have performed, 
“* Bath. Peter Pestte,” 
Suppose a physician should be sent for to a young lady, ing 
slight fever, surely instead of writing a prescription to the chemist, 
it would be infinitely better to prescribe for her from mantua. 


maker's or millener’s shops, or instead of directing an emetic ora 


little nitre, to order her as follows :—Take a turn in a smart phae. | 
ton and pair to the Star and Garter Richmond, and, after dining 
- there, take three hours amusement at one of the winter theatres, 

. If the whole number of cases that have been treated according 
to this new mode or system were collected together, they would 
form such a mass of evidence against the old manner of practice 
as would, no.doubt, presently cause it to be entirely exploded, and 
made to give way to one more rational in itself, and infinitely better 
calculated to administer relief wherever it may be applied. 

I well remember, some few months ago, a young lady to have 
got rid of the tooth-ache in a very extraordinary manner by nothing 
more than a salute from her sweet-heart upon his return from the 
country, after an absence of a year and a half. The young gentle 
man kissed her, and we never heard any thing more of the tooth-ache. 

A treat to the theatre is a never failing remedy for a cold, and 
there are few, very few complaints, indeed, that may not be re- 
moved by a dose of the opera ; but, in desperate cases, it may, per 
haps, be necessary to apply a ticket for the masquerade. 

Sometimes a young lady will be in so indifferent a state of health, 
as to require her being put under a course of treatment, and in 
that case a month or two at some one of the most fashionable of 
our watering-places will be found highly necessary ; unless, indeed, 
the fair patient is languishing for the favourite object of her af- 
fections, and then nothing but his presence can hope to remove the 
disorder, or alleviate the pain it occasions. 

As you are a sincere friend to the ‘fair-sex, and would wish to 
contribute towards their ease and comfort, as much as in your 
power, I have done myself the pleasure of communicating to you, 
a new system of physic, the very pleasing effects of which myself 
and family have experienced. P. 
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ROBERT MACHIN. 


An Anecdote relative to the Discovery of the ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 


Translated from a Portuguese Work, intituled, ‘* Historical Relation of the 
Discovery of the Island of Madeira.” 


In the reign of Edward HI. King of England, a young man, - 
whose name was Robert Machin, fell in love with a young girl, 
rich and well born, and by whom he was beloved in his turn. 


Her father and mother, however, dreading an unequal alliance, 


obtained an order from the king to get the young man imprisoned 
till they had disposed of their daughter in marriage to a wealthy 
gentleman ; who, soon after his wedding, carried his young wife 
to his country seat in the neighbourhood of Bristol. 

Robert found no difficulty in obtaining his release from prison 
immediately upon the solemnization of the marriage: but, ani- 
mated by resentment, and the love he still preserved for his 
mistress, he determined to leave nothing unattempted by which 
he might satisfy at the same time his passion, and avenge himself 
of the insult which his enemies had offered him. 

He accordingly engaged some of his friends and relations to 
assist him in his design ; and, for this purpose conducted them to 
Bristol, where, soon after his arrival, he got one of his friends 
introduced into the young lady’s house, under the character of a 
groom. This person did not fail to inform the lady of her lover's 
design, and of the measures which were necessary to put it in 
execution. : 

The lady, who had been compelled to give her hand to a man 
whom she did not love, entered without hesitation into the views 
of Machin; while he, having hired a vessel to pass over to France, 
prepared every thing which was requisite for the voyage. 

To remove all suspicion, the lady rode out every morning on 
horseback. On the appointed day she rode out as usual, attended 
only by her groom, who conducted her to the shore, where she 
went into a long-boat, which carried her on board the vessel that 
lay waiting for her. ; 

Possessed of the object of his love, Machin set sail immediately, 


in order to avoid all pursuit: The wind was very violent: the 
Vou. IV. i Dob 
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crew soon lost sight of the harbour, and the next day the ves 3 
had advanced into the midst of the ocean, where nothing was ty [7 
be seen but the waters and the sky. 

No one on board understood navigation. In this dismal sity. 
tion, the. vessel, without a pilot, was driven about for thirteey | 4% 
days at the mercy of the waves " At last they discovered land, f 
The surprise of the crew was very great at secing a number of 
strange birds perching on the masts without the least sign ¢ 
fear. 

They immediately dispatched the long-boat. Some of the sailors [7 
went to examine the coast. Upon their return they described th 
place as highly beautiful and fertile; and added, also, that it wa 
inhabited. Machin immediately, followed by his friends, Janded 
with his mistress. The country presented itself to their view 
avreeably diversified with mountains and vallies; the first covered 
with a thousand charming trees, to whose names and appearance 
they were strangers; the second watered by the clearest streams, 
while a troop of wild beasts passed under their eyes in the ven § 3 
moment they were contemplating this prospect, without offeriv: | ‘ 
them the smallest disturbance. 

This circumstanee encouraged them to advance farther into th f 
country: they arrived soon at a delightful plain, surrounded wit f 
laurels, and traversed by a little brook, which, taking its rise a 
the foot of a neighbouring mountain, rolled along on a bed 0 § 
oan Near this rivulet, on a little eminence, was an exceci: k 
ingly beautiful tree, whose spreading branches invited them w i 
repose under its shade. The travellers accordingly, without dela | 
began to construct huts for themselves with the branches of th 
trees. | 
-They passed their time very agreeably in this place, every day 
making new discoveries, and admiring the strange productions 0 
the cquntry. But their happiness was not of long duration.—Th¢ 
fourth day after their arrival, a furious tempest tore the vessel 
from its anchor, and drove it upon the coast of Morocco, whet 
it run aground, and the whole crew were made prisoners by the 
Moors. 

Next day Machin and his friends missing the ship, thought te 
had been sunk to the bottom by the tempest. This new disastel 
plunged them all in dispair; and affected the lady so severely, tha! 
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she did not long survive this accident. 
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Soematel 








She died about three days 
after. 

Machin was inconsolable for the loss of his mistress. After 
labouring five days under the pangs of the most poignant sorrow, 
he at length expired, beseeching his comrades with his dying 
breath to lay his body in the same grave which had received the 
remains of the woman he adored. His friends obeyed his last 
wishes : they placed the two bodies in a grave dug at the foot of 
an altar, which they had erected under the beautiful tree men- 
tioned above. They afterwards raised a large cross of wood upon 
the grave, and placed over it an inscription, written in Robert 
Machin’s own hand two days before his death ; in which he gave 
a concise detail of his whole story, and ended with beseeching the 
Christians (if any ever came to settle in that place) to build a 
church to our Saviour on the spot where he was buried. 

The friends of Robert Machin, deprived of their conductor, 
went a-board the long-boat, and set sail for England. But not 
knowing the course they ought to steer, they arrived at the very 
place where their vessel had been stranded, and met the same fate 
with their companions, with whom they were imprisoned. 

The prisons of Morocco were then full of Christian slaves of all 
nations ; and, among the rest, was one Juan de Morales, a native 
of Seville. This man, who had been a pilot for many years, 
listened with great pleasure to the adventures of the English 
sailors, who informed him of the situation and nature of the 
country which they had discovered. 

Some time before this, Don Sancho, son of Ferdinand King of 
Arragon, had left at his death a sum to be appropriated for the 
ransom of the Christian captives of Castile detained in the prisons 
of the Moors. A vessel for this purpose departed from Spain, and 
ransomed, among other captives, Juan de Morales. On his re- 
turn the ship was taken by a Portuguese fleet, equipped by the 
Infant for making discoveries on the coast of Africa, and com- 
manded by Juan Gonsalva Zara, who, a few years before, had 
discovered Porto Santo by chance, having been thrown upon that 
island in a voyage undertaken to explore the coasts bordering upon 
Bajador, 

Gonsalva, upon examining the prize which he had taken, was 
struck with the wretched condition of the Spanish vessel, and per- 
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mitted it to continue it course, retaining only Juan de Morales, i 
who was known for an able and experienced pilot ; and whom he 
regarded, therefore, as a present very acceptable to the Infant, 
who was then busied in the pursuit of discoveries. Morales having 
learned the reason why he was detained, offered, without hesita. 
tion, to enter into the service of the Infant; adding, that he dit 
not doubt of answering the intentions of the prince. He then 
gave Gonsalva a short history of the island newly discovered by the 
English, and supported his recital upon the authority of the story 
of the two lovers. 

Gonsalva, upon his return, informed the Infant. of this lucky 
discovery ; -and soon after departed with a small fleet to ascertain 
the truth of what Morales had asserted. Upon his voyage Gon. 
salva touched at Porto Santo, where he learned from the Porte. 
guese whom he had left there two years before, that, to the south- 
west of the island, they constantly saw a thick and impenetrabl. 
darkness extended over the surface of the sea, and which ascended 3 
even to the clouds ; that it never diminished, but that sometimes . 3 
there proceeded from. it a great noise, which was heard even a § 
Porto Santo. They added, that from want of necessary instru- 
ments, they considered it as impossible to return from thence, 
except by a miracle. Their ignorance of the nature of this dis- 
tant object was such, that some called it an abyss or bottomless 
gulph ; while others thought it the entry of hell, according to the 
opinion of certain timid divines, who positively affirmed, that it 
was the ancient island of Cipango, in which they belicved that the 
Spanish and Portuguese Christians had shaken off the yoke, and 
delivered themselves from -the oppressions of the Moors and 
Saracens. In consequence .of this opinion, they reckoned it a 
crime to attempt to fathom the secret. 

Gonsalva beheld from a mountain of Porto Santo this horrible 
phantom, which Juan de Morales judged at first glance to be an 
undoubted sign of the land for which they sought. But his rea- 
sons could not banish the terror which had seized every one ex- 
cept Gonsalva, who was persuaded that this darkness proceeded 
from natural causes. Morales supported the opinion of Gonsalva, 
by observing, that the country being continually shadowed by 
thick and lofty trees, a very copious exhalation must be the con- 
sequence ; which rising in vapours, spread over the atmosphere, 
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and. was the true cause of that darkness, which, at first sight, 
had inspired so much terror. 

These reasons determined Gonsalva to weigh anchor, and set 
sail for this gloomy region, without informing any of the crew of 
kis intention. The nearer they approached the cloud it appeared 
the more dreadful ; and it was not till after many struggles that 
he could prevail upon the pilots to advance : but, on approaching 
the east coast of the island, trey saw the cloud begin to diminish, 
and soon discovered land. ‘The first thing they perceived was a 
little neck of land running into the sea, and to which Gonsalva 
gave the name of Cape Laurence. 

After having doubled this cape, Morales went in a long-boat to 
examine the coast, and arrived soon at a road which answered the 
description he had heard from the English. He landed accord- 
ingly, and found the-tomb and other monuments above-men- 
tioned. He then returned to Gonsalva, whom he informed of the 
discovery. ‘The whole fleet now landed, took possession of the * 
island in the name of King John and the Infant Don Henry, and 


erected an altar near that already raised to the memory of the two 


English lovers *. 


* The above striking story which we have presented to our readers, is, per- 


haps, scarcely equalled by any thing in romance; even the romance of 


Chivalry. In a publication such as ours, it is allowable to throw out hints, 
and even start thoughts at random ;, and, in consequence of this privilege, we 
must observe, what we believe will be obvious to almost every reader, that 
the story of Machin affords an excellent subject for tragedy. In the hands of 
a poet who does not feign, (which is too frequently the case), but who feels 
the passion of love, it could not fail to be pregnant with the truest pathos, 
conjoined with the noblest flights of sublimity, Description, for the scene is 
new and grand ; situation, for no situation can be more interesting; terror, 
for what more terrible than the dangers of an unexplored and boundless ocean ? 
the very madness of despair, for what despair can equal that of Machin when he 
hears his mistress heave her last groan ?—Every thing, in short, that is awful, 
majestic, and terrible; every thing that is pathetic at once and sublime; that 
fare union so prized by Longinus, is mingled here as in one groupe, concen- 
tered as in one point, to strike in one united force the astonished mind of the 
spectator. The story of Machin in the hands of Shakspeare, would have sur-- 
passed his Lear in scenes of terror, and eclipsed his Romeo and Juliet in scenes 
of love ; while his descriptive powers might have ranged in a field boundless 
as the extent of his own imagination. We can see but one objection: it might 
be difficult to preserve the unities, Perhaps a poet of the Grecian school 
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CHAPTER OF EPITAPHS. 


Mr. Inaurisitor, 

ReTixinG the other day from the din of politics, and the hy, 
hum of men, into my library, I lighted on Camden's Remains, , 
book not 60 generally known as it ought, and which I picked up 
lately by accident. His chapter of epitaphs afforded me some 
amusement ; and an extract or two, I fancy, might not be dis. 
pleasing to many of your readers. 

The following lines, which were written on the removal of 
Queen Elizabeth's body from Richmond: to Whitehall by water, 
contain an allusion, or figure, or what you please to call it (for] 





think there is no name in rhetoric for it), which one cannot bw 
be pleased with. 
“* The Queen was brought hy water to White-hall. 
At every stroak the oars tears let fall: 
More clung about the barge ; fish under water 
Wept out their eyes of pearl, and swam blind after. 
1 think the bargemen might with easier thighs 
- Have rowed her thither in her peoples eyes. 
For how so ere, thus much my thoughts have scann’d, 
Sh’ ad come by water, had she come by land.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I fairly challenge all our modern poets, fiou 

Hayley to the Song-makers at Sadler’s Wells, to produce any thing 
so well connected as the above. Mr. Camden calls them passionate 
doleful lines. The idea of rowing the Queen's body from Rich- 
mond to Whitehall in her peoples eyes, is loyal at least, if not 
poetical ; and if it be not very practicable, must, at least, be al- 
lowed to be very marvellous. 
* The poets of these days, however, have been more successful 
when employing their pens on subjects of less rank, more neatly 
approaching their own than that of royalty. In this epitaph on a 
maker of bellows, there is better poetry, and more wit and 
truth: 


‘¢ Here lieth John Croker, a maker of bellows, 
His craft’s master, and the king of good fellows ; 
Yet when he came to the hour of his death, 

He that made bellows could not make breath.” 


might overcome, and that two without the loss of a single incident, this 
seeming obstruction. P. 
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Usurers, Mr. Editor, have been detested in all ages ; and there- 
fore we are not to wonder at the poignancy of the wit in the fol- 
Jowine lines upon one of that infamous profession : 


‘¢ Here lies ten in the hundred 
-In the ground fast ramm’d: 
’Tis a hundred to ten 

But his soul is damn’‘d.” 


And yet, Mr. Editor, if ten per cent. be the cause of damnation, I 
am afraid we live at present in a most damnable age. 

I quote the following upon account of the rhymes, which are 
very peculiar, and have. been of late very successfully imitated by 
some political poets, and Hudibrastic serio-comic Eclogue writers : 


** Under this stone, 

Lies John Knapton, 

Who died just 

The 28th of August 

MD. XC. and one ~ 

Of this church Peti-canon.” 


These lines are to be found in the Cathedral Church of Norwich, 
to which I refer my readers for further particulars. 

But if truth, perspicuity, wit, gravity, and every property per- 
taining to the ancient or modern epitaph, may be expected united 
in one single epitaph, it is in one made for a Mr. Burbidge, a 
tragedian in the days of Shakspeare ; but whether it comes from 
the pen of that great poet, I cannot determine. Its brevity par- 
ticularly recommends it, the following being the whole : 


“ Exit Burbidge.” 


There is a superiority of merit in the following, which would 
not disgrace a poet of eminence, on the untimely death of a 


child : 


** As careful nurses to their bed do lay 

Their children, who too long would wanton play ; 
So to prevent all my ensuing crimes, 

Nature, my nurse, laid me to bed betimes.”’ 


sd , 


The thought is quaint, and has beauty, although the versification 
cannot be commended. | 


Many of the old epitaphs speak very familiarly of Death, as if 
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- ————— 
he was a next-door neghbour, on whom they might, at any time, F 





crack their jokes—thus, upon a collier : 


‘¢ Here lies the collier John of Nishes, 
By whom Death nothing gain’d he swore ; 
For living he was dust and ashes, 
And being dead he is xo more.” 








A DIALOGUE. 





Mr. Actuorre. It is not a little amusing to read the differen 
characters that different writers have given of women. By som 
they are represented as angels, and by others spoken of in terms 
extremely contemptuous. I yesterday read, in a celebrated dra. 
matic performance, the following lines : 


*€ Oh woman, lovely woman! Nature made you 
To temper man; we had been brutes without you. 
Angels are painted fair to look ke von: 

‘There’s in you all we believe of Heav'n. 

Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 


Eternal joys, and.everlasting love.’ 


The very same day I met with another character of the ladies, ii 
a strain extremely dissimilar, written by a grave divine of the 
sixteenth century; which I thought sufficiently curious to trans 
cribe, and which, if you please, I will read to you. 

Sir Charles Paget. By all means, Sir, let us hear it. 


Mr. Althorpe. It is as follows: ‘* Women,” says the writer, 
“ are of two sorts. Some of them are wiser, better learned, dis- 
creeter, and more constant, than a number of men. But an- 
other, and a worse sort of them, and THE MosT PART, are fond, 
foolish, wanton, flibber-gibs, tattlers, triflers, wavering, witless, 
without counsel, feeble, careless, rash, proud, dainty, nice, tale- 
bearers, eves-droppers, rumour-raisers, evil-tongued, worse- 
minded, and, in every respect, doltified with the dregs of the 
devil’s dunghill.” 

Lady Paget. Pray, Sir, who is it to whom the ladies are in- 
debted for this admirable portrait ? 

Mr. Althorpe. To Dr. John Aylmér, Madam, who was made 
Bishop of London by Queen Elizabeth. 
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Lady Paget. That haughty princess, I should imagine, could 
not have been well pleased with this description of her sex. 

Mr: Althorpe. Dr. Ayliner, Madam, divided the ladies in two 
classes ; and your ladyship may be assured, that the Queen was 
ranked in the first and best class. 

Sir Charles. Of that there can be no doubt; and I think the 
prelate, of whom you speak, seems to have been rather a favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth. I remember one instance is recorded of his 
courtly gallantry,-which our present bishops would probably not 
be very fond of imitating. ‘The Queen was greatly afflicted with - 
the tooth-ach, and notwithstanding her reputation for spirit, was 
so much’ afraid of the pain that- she apprehended would result 
from havirig a tooth drawn, that she could not be prevailed upon 
to consent to the operation. Bishop Aylmer, who was present in 
order to encourage her Majesty, sat down in a chair, and directed 
the tooth-drawer to draw one of his teeth. This being accord- 
ingly done, and the Queen seeing the good humour with which 
the Bishop underwent the operation, was thereby induced herself 
to submit to it. 

Mr. Althorpe. Bishop Aylmer seems, upon the whole, to have 
been a curious character. Mr. Strype, I remember, says of him, 
that ‘* he was a man of metal, and could use his hands well;”’ 
and, also, that ‘* he wag a man of his arms, and would not turn 
his back for any man.” 

Sir Charles. I recollect that Bishop Aylmer, though his Senti- 
ments of the ladies were not very favourable, was a zealous oppo- 
nent of John Knox, in defence of female government. 

Mr. Althorpe. He was, Sir Charles; and this might probably 
recommend him to the favour of Queen Elizabeth. 

Lady Paget. What was the occasion, Sir, that gave rise to the 
controversy which you mention respecting female government ? 

Mr. Althorpe. Mr. Knox, Madam, being a zealous Protestant, 
had naturally a great dislike to Queen Mary, who then reigned in 
England ; as. he had also to Mary of Lorrain, the Queen-Regent 
of Scotland. He therefore wrote a book, intituled, “ The first 
Blast of the ‘Trumpet against the monstrous Regimen of Women ;” 
in which he endeavoured to prove, that it was against nature, 
and contrary to.Scripture and to reason, to intrust women with 
the government of states and kingdoms. After the accession of 

Vor, IV: Ee 
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wrote an answer to Knox’s book. Knox 
however, still maintained the truth of his general doctrine wij} 





Elizabeth, Dr. Aylmer 


great firmness; but as he was no enemy to the new Queen of 
England, he admitted, in a letter to Secretary Cecil, that Gy 
might have ‘ miraculously comforted his afflicted people by suc 
an INFIRM vesseL” as Elizabeth; and, in a letter to the Quey 
herself, he told her, that he ‘* gloried God for that rest rranted 
to his afflicted stock within England, under her, a weak instpe. 


MeNT.”’ But these concessions did not satisfy Elizabeth. Sp 
cowd not endure aman who had maintained, that it was unne. 
tural, and absurd, and impious, for women, in any country, to 
be entrusted with the government of states and kingdoms. She 
therefore, peremptorily refused to grant permission to Knox eve 
to pass through Envland. 

Lady Paget. think the Queen was somewhat too vindictis 
upon this occasion. [ have heard that her Majesty, though fi 
from handsome, took great pleasure in being commended for lie 
beauty. 

Mr. Althorpe. She did, Madam ; and, indeed, it was so we! 
known that Elizabeth was fond of being thought handsome, ever 
to the close of her life, that she was frequently complimented upon 
her personal charms by her courtiers, and even by foreign ambe: 
sadors, when she was nearly approaching to her seventieth year. 

Sir Charles. Queen Elizabeth was a woman, in whom cor: 
siderable abilities, and great vigour of mind, were united to grea 
weaknesses. It is somewhat remarkable, that one of the severe 
characters which has appeared of this celebrated princess, w% 
written by a female historian. Mrs. Macauley Graham says, the: 
‘* the good fortune of Elizabeth, is in nothing more conspicuot: 
than in the unmerited fame it has to this day preserved to her. 
She adds, that “ the vices of this princess were such as could not 
exist with a good heart, nor her weaknesses with a good head.” 

Mr. Althorpe. Queen Elizabeth was fond of being thought 
handsome when she was very old, and had totally lost that shate 
of beauty of which she had been once possessed ; but there have 
been some ladies, who have really preserved a great degree ol 
beauty to a very advanced age. Of this Ninon de L’Enclos was 4 
remarkable instance ; as was also Diana of Poictiers, Duchess of 
Valentinois, mistress to Henry II. King of France. This lady was 
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at least forty years of age when the French monarch, who was 


only eighteen, became desperately in love with her. She was near 


sixty at the time of that prince’s death ; but she always preserved 
the same dominion over his heart. He wore her livery, which 
was black and white, at the tournament in which he was mortally 
wounded. It is said of her, that she was never ill; and that in 
the coldest weather she washed her face with spring-water, and ~ 
never used any sort of pomattim. She rode every morning at six 
o'clock, often took a ride of a league or two, and then returned 
and went to bed, where she read till noon. She was a patroness 
of men of letters. She died in her sixty-seventh year. Brantome, 
who saw her about six months before, says, that she was then so 
handsome, that ‘* no heart of adamant could have been insensible 
to her charms.” 

What would be the consequence if the ladies were generally so 
handsome, and preserved their beauty so long ? 

Many portraits have been drawn of Queen Elizabeth, but the 
following extract from the Travels of Hentzner, who resided some 
time in this country as tutor to a young German nobleman, gives 
the most striking picture I have seen of her own deportment, and 
the manners of her court. 

‘* We arrived next at the royal palace of Greenwich, reported to 
have been originally built by Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, and 
to have received very magnificent additions from Henry VII. It 
was here Elizabeth, the present Queen, was born ; and here she 
generally resides, particularly in summer, for the delightfulness of 
its situation. We were admitted by an order, Mr. Rogers had 
procured from the Lord Chamberlain, into the presence-chamber, 
hung with rich tapestry, and the floor, after the English fashion, 
stewed with hay *, through which the Queen commenly passes in 
her way to chapel. At the door stood a gentleman’ dressed in 
velvet, with a gold chain, whose office was to introduce to the 
Queen any person of distinction that came to wait on her : it was 
Sunday, when there is usually the greatest attendance of nobility. 
In the same hall were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, a great number of counsellers of state, officers of the 
crown, and gentlemen, who waited the Queen’s coming out; 


* He probably means rushes, —Ev. 
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which she did from her own apartment when it was time to go 
prayers, attended in the following manner : 

«¢ First went Gentlemen, Barons, Earls, Knights of the Garter, 
all richly dressed and bare-headed ; next came the Chancelli, 
bearing the seals in’a red-silk purse, between two; one of which 
carried the royal sceptre, the other the sword of state, in a rj 
scabbard, studded with golden fleurs de lis, the point upwarrs, 
next came the Queen, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, as ww 
were told, very majestic; her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled: 
her eyes small, but black and pleasant ; her nose a little hooked, 
her lips narrow, and her teeth black ; (a defect the English seen 
subject to, from their too great use of sugar); she had in he 
ears two pearls, with very rich drops; she wore false hair, and 
that red ; upon her head she had a small crown, reported to le 
made of some of the gold of the celebrated Luncbourg table*: 
her bosom was uncovered, as all the English ladies have it, til 
they marry ; and she had on a necklace of exceeding fine jewel. 
her hands were small, her fingers long, and her stature neither 
tall nor low ; her air was stately, her manner of speaking nili 
and obliging. That day she was dressed in white silk, bordered 
with pearls of the size of beans, and over it a mantle of black 
silk, shot with silver threads ; her train was very long, the end ui 
it borne by a Marchioness; instead of a chain, she had an oblong 
collar of gold and jewels. As she went along in all this state and 
magnificence, she spoke very graciously, first to one, then to 
another, whether foreign ministers, or those who attended fv: 
different reasons, in English, French, and Italian ; for, beside 
being well skilled in Greek, Latin, and the languages I mentioned, 
she is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch: whoever speaks to 
her, it is kneeling; now and then she raises some with her hand. 
While we were there, W. Slawata, a Bohemian Baron, had lettes 
to present to her ; and she, after pflling off her glove, gave him 
her right hand to kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels, a mark of 
particular favour: wherever she turned her face, as she was going 
along, every body fell down on their knees +. The ladies of the 

* At this distance of time, it is difficult to say what this was. 

+ Her father had been treated with the same deference. It is mentioned by 
Fox, in his Acts of Monuments, that when the Lord Chancellor went to af 

-prehend Queen Catherine Parr, he spoke tothe King on his knees. King 
James I, suffered his courtiers to omit it-—Bacon’s Papers, v. I, 526.—E4. 
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court followed next to her, very handsome and well-shaped, and, 


for the most part, dressed in white; she was guarded on each 
side by the gentlemen pensioners, fifty in number, with gilt 
battle-axes. In the anti-chapel next the hall where we were, 
petitions were presented to her, and she received them most gra- 
ciously, which occasioned the acclamation of—‘* Long live Queen 
Elizabeth r’ She answered it with—‘‘ I thank you, my good 
people.” In the chapel was excellent music ; as soon as it and 
the service was over, which scarce exceeded half an hour, the 
Queen returned in the same state and order, and prepared to go 
ra dinner. But while she was still at prayers, we saw her table 
set out with the following solemnity. 

‘«¢ A gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, and along with 
him another who had a table-cloth, which, after they had both 
kneeled three times, with the utmost veneration, he spread upon 
the table ; and, after kneeling again, they both retired. Then 
came two others, one with the rod again, the other with a salt- 
seller and a plate of bread ; when they had kneeled, as the others 
had done, and placed what was brought upon the table, they too 
retired with the same ceremonies performed by the first. At last 
came an unmarried lady, (we were told she was a countess), and, 
along with her, a married one, bearing a tasting-knife, (the 
former was dressed in white silk, who, when she had prostrated 
herself three times, in the most graceful manner, approached the 
table, and rubbed the plates with bread and salt, with as much 
awe as if the Queen had been present. When they had waited 
there a little while, the yeomen of the guard entered, bare- 
headed, cloathed in scarlet, with a golden rose upon their backs, 
bringing in at each turn a course of twenty-four dishes, served in 
plate, most of it gilt ; these dishes were received by a gentleman 
in the same order they were brought, and placed upon the table, 
while the lady-taster gave to each of the guard a mouthful to eat, 
of the particular dish he had brought in, for fear of poison. 
During the time that this guard, which consists of the tallest and 
stoutest men that can be found in all England, being carefully 
selected for this purpose, were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets, 
and two kettle drums, made the hall ring for half an hour to- 
gether. At the end of this ceremonial a number of unmarried 
ladies appeared, who, with particular solemnity, lifted the meat 
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off the table, and conveyed it into the Queen’s inner and more 
private chamber, where, after she had chosen for herself, the rey 
goes to the ladies of the court. , 

« The Queen dines and sups alone, with very few attendant, . 


and it is very seldom that any body, foreigner or native, is ad. 


mitted at that time ; and then only at the intercession of somebod; 
in power.” . A. A.A, 





THE DEAN OF BADAJOS. 
A Tale. 


Yue Dean of the Cathedral of Badajoz was himself alone mor 
learned than all the doctors of Salamanca; and you might add 
those of Conimbra and Alcala too. He understood all the Jan. 
guages, both dead and living ; he was master of every science, 
both human and divine: but he had the misfortune to be igno- 
rant of magic, and nothing could console him for this misfortune, 
He was informed that there dwelt in the city of Toledo a very 
skilful magician, whose name was Don Torribio. He immediately 
orders one of his best mules to be saddled ; he departs for Toledo, 
and alights at the door of a mean-looking house, where this great 
man lodged. ‘‘ Master magician,” says he, addressing him, “|! 
am the Dean of Badajoz. The philosophers of Spain do me the 
honour to call me their master ; but I come to ask of you a title 
sull more glorious, that of your scholar. Deign to initiate me 
into the mysteries of your art ; and depend upon an acknowlege- 
ment worthy of the benefit, and worthy of its author.” 

Don Torribio was not very polite, though he piqued himself 
upon living with the best company in the lower regions. He told 
the Dean that he might look elsewhere for a master of magic; 
that, for his part, he was tired of a trade in which he had gained 
nothing but compliments and promises ; and that he would no 
longer disgrace the occult sciences, by prostituting them to the 
ungrateful. ‘‘ To the ungrateful!” exclaimed the Dean : “« What! 
my Lord Don Torribio, you have found men ungrateful ; and will 
you be so unjust as to include me with such monsters ?”’ He then 
began to pour forth his whole stock of moral sayings and maxims 
of gratitude ; he dwelt, in the most affectionate tone; and with 
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an air of the greatest sincerity, upon all those sentiments of honour 





which his memory could furnish him: in a word, he spoke so 
well, that, after having thought a moment, the sorcerer confessed 
he could refuse nothing to a gentleman who could repeat so many 
fine passages. ° Jacintha,” says he to his house-keeper, ‘* you 
will put two partridges on the spit ; I hope the Dean will do me 
the honour to sup here.” At the same time he takes him by the 
hand, and leads him into his closet. There he touches his fore- 
head, ‘muttering at the same time these mysterious words, which 
we beseech the reader not to forget :-—.drivbolan, Pistafrier, Ona- 
griouf. Then, without any other preparation, he begins to ex- 
plain to him, with great precision, the introductory parts of the 
conjuring-book. 

The new scholar listened with a degree of attention that scarcely 
permitted him to breathe, when Jacintha entered in a hurry, fol- 
lowed by a little man, whose boots reached his middle, and who 
was bespattered up to his shoulders. This man desired to speak 
with the Dean upon an affair of the utmost importance. He was 
the postilion of his uncle the Bishop of Badajoz, who had been 
sent express after him, and who had rode post all the way to 
Toledo, without being able to overtake him: he came with the 
news, that, some hours after his departure, my Lord Bishop had 
had an attack of the apoplexy so violent, that the most fatal con- 
sequences were to be dreaded. The Dean bestowed a hearty curse, 
quite low, however, and without scandal, upon the disease, the 


sick man, and the messenger; who had, all three of them, 


chosen the most unlucky moment in the world. He got rid of 
the postilion, by telling him to return quickly to Badajoz, and 
that he would not fail soon to follow him ; after which the lesson 


was resumed, as if there had been neither: uncles nor apoplexies 
existing, | 

Some days afterwards fresh news arrived from Badajoz; but 
this news was worth the hearing. The chief singer, and two old 
canons, came to notify to the Dean, that his uncle, the very 
reverend Bishop, had gone to receive in heaven the reward of jis 
virtues ; that the chapter, canonically assembled, had elected him 
to fill the vacant chair; and that they beseeched him to come and 
console, by his presence, the church of Badajoz, his new spouse. 
Don Torribio, who was present at .this harangue of dhe deputies, 
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took advantage of this opportunity like a man of experience, fe 
took the new Bishop aside; and, after a little compliment suited 
to the present circumstances, told him, that he had a son called 
Don Benjamin, whom nature had endowed with abilities as wel 
as good dispositions ; but in whom he had discovered no taste or 
talents for the occult sciences: that having resolved to make, 
good priest of him, he had succeeded, thank Heaven, in this 
pious design ; and that he had the pleasure to hear his dear sq 
named as the most exemplary of all the clergy of ‘Toledo : in short, 
that he most humbly begged his Grace to resign to Don Benjamin 
the Deanery of Badajoz, which he could not hold at the same 
time with his Bishopric. <‘* Alas!’’ answered the prelate, with ap 
air of embarrassment, ‘J will always do whatever is agreeable to 
you ; yet I must tell you, that I have a relation, whose heir I an, 
an old ecclesiastic, who is good for nothing but a Dean ; and if] 
do not give him this place, I must quarrel with my whole family, 
whom I love even to a degree of weakness. But,’ added he, with 
a more affectionate tone, “ will you not come to Badajoz? Can 
you be so cruel as to abandon me, at the very time I begin to 
have it in my power to be useful to you? Believe me, my dear 
master, let us set out together, and think of nothing but the in- 
struction of your scholar. Make yourself easy with regard to the 
establishment of Don Benjamin; I take that upon myself; and, 
sooner or later, I will do more for him than his father demands: 
a petty Deanery, in a remote corner of Estremadura, is not 2 
benefice becoming the son of a man such as you.” 

There was simony, say the canonists, in this offer which the 
prelate made the magician : it is certain, however, that the bar- 
gain was concluded, without the least scruple on that head being 
entertained by either of these two se enlightened men. Don Tor- 
ribio followed his illustrious pupil to Badajoz: a splendid apart- 
ment was assigned him in the episcopal palace; and he saw him- 
self respected by the whole diocese,- as the favourite of my Lord, 
as a kind of grand vicar. 

Under the tuition of so able a master, the Bishop of Badajoz 
made a rapid progress in the occult sciences. He applied to them, 
indeed,-in the beginning, with an ardour which appeared exces- 
sive; but he moderated by degrees this spirit of intemperance ; 
-and did so well, that his magical studies did not intrench upon 
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his episcopal duties. He had convinced himself completely of a 
maxim very important to all ecclesiastical sorcerers, or, indeed, 


to all philosophers and literary men ; that it is not enough to at- 
tend the nocturnal assemblies of magicians, or adorn their minds 
with whatever the sciences, divine or human, can bestow ; that 
they must, besides all this, teach others the road to heaven, and 
instil into the souls of the faithful salutary doctrine and pure 


‘morals. Conducting himself by these wise maxims, the learned 


prelate soon filled all Christendom with the fame of his merit: so 
that, at the very time he thought least of it, he saw himself 
named to the Archbishopric of Compostella. The people and 
clergy of Badajoz were, as you may well believe, in the deepest 
aliiction at the removal of so excellent a pastor ; and the canons 
of the cathedral, as the last mark of their respect, bestowed upon 
him unanimously the choice of his successor. 

Don Torribio was not asleep to this capital opportunity of esta- 
lishing his son, He asked the bishopric from the new archbishop. 
The new archbishop refused it; but the refusal was conveyed in 
the politest terms imaginable. His veneration for his dear master 
was so great! he was so grieved, so ashamed, to refuse him a 
thing which appeared quite simple! but how could he do other- 
wise ? Don Fernando de Lara, Constable of Castile, asked this 
same bishopric for his natural son. Though he had never seen 
this lord, he had, he said, private obligations to him of a very 
important nature; and, above all, very ancient. It was, there- 
fore, an indispensable duty to prefer the ancient benefactor to the 
new. But yet, in reality, this example of justice was much in 
favour of Don Torribio: he saw by this what he had to expect 
when his turn came, and his turn would infallibly come the first 
opportunity. The magician had the goodness to believe this story 
of former obligations ; and rejoiced as much as he could at being 
sacrificed to Don Fernando. Nothing now was thought of but 
preparations for their journey ; and they set out to settle at Com- 
postella. But it was scarcely worth while for the short time they 
were to stay there. In a few months, a chamberlain of the Pope 
arrived from Rome, with a Cardinal’s hat for the Archbishop, 
together with a very honourable brief, by which his Holiness in- 


vited him to come to assist him with his counsels in the govern- 
VoL. IV. F F 
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ment of the Christian world; permitting him, besides, to dispoy 
of his mitre in favour of any person he pleased. 

Don Torribio was not at Compostella when the courier of }j, 
Holiness arrived ; he had gone to see his dear son, who still cop. 
tinued a priest in a little parish of Toledo ; but he returng 
soon, and was not put to the trouble of asking the vacam 
Archbishopric. The prelate ran to meet him with open arms 
«* My dear master,” said he to him, ‘* I announce to you th 
news of two fortunate circumstances instead of one ; your scholy 
is a cardinal, and your son shall soon be one, or 1 shall have ny 
credit at Rome. I was dersirous, in the mean time, to ha: 
made him Archbishop of Compostella ; but admire his misfortune, 
or, rather, mine: my mother, whom we left at Badajoz, ha 
‘written to me, during your absence, a cruel letter, which breal: 
all my measures. She is bent upon giving me for a successor th 
Archdeacon of my former church, the Licentiate Don Pablos ¢ 
Salazar, who is her intimate friend and confessor. She threaten: 
to die of grief, if she can obtain nothing for this dear Father ir 
God ; and I have not a doubt but that she will keep her wor 
Put yourself in my place, my dgar master— shall I bring 
mother to her grave ?” Don Torribio was not a man to advis 
parricide ; he applauded the nomination of Don Pablos, and dil 
not allow himself to indulge the least resentment against the pr: 
late’s mother. This mother, if the reader wish to know, was! 
good sort of woman, now in a state of almost perfect imbecility, 
whose only company was that of her cat and her chambermait, 
and who scarce knew the name of her confessor. Was it she who 
made the Archbishopric be given to Don Pablos ? Was it nv! 
rather a young lady of Gallicia, a relation of this Archdeacon, 4 
young widow, very devout, as also very handsome, whom m! 
Lord used frequently to visit for his edification since he had come 
to reside at Compostella ?- 

However this may be, Don Torribio followed his new Eminence 
to Rome; and scarce had he arrived there when the Pope died - 
It is easy to foresee whither this event is tolead us The conclave 
is assembled ; all the voices of the sacred college unite in favoul 
of the Spanish Cardinal: he is chosen Pope. After the ceremonies 
of his inauguration, Don Torribio, admitted to a private audience, 
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wept for joy at kissing the feet of his dear pupil, whom he beheld 
filling with such dignity the papal throne. He modestly repre- 
sented his long and faithful services ; he recalled the promises of 
his Holiness ; those inviolable promises, which he had renewed 
before entering the conclave. He touched slightly upon the hat 
which he had resigned upon receiving the tiara. But instead of 
asking this hat for Don Benjamin, he finished by a trait of mode- 
ration hardly conceivable. He protested, that, renouncing every 
ambitious hope,.they would think themselves overpaid, his son 
and he, if it pleased his Holiness to grant them, together with 
his benediction, the smallest temporal reward, a pension for life, 
which might suffice the modest wants of an ecclesiastic and a phie 
losopher. 

During this short harangue, the Sovereign Pontiff was revolving 
in his mind what he should do with his preceptor. Might he not 
do without him now ; and was he not now more skilled in magic 
than was necessary for a Pope ? Would it even be decent in him 
now to appear at the midnight meetings, and submit to the un- 
seemly ceremonial which these meetings required ? Having finished 
his reflections, his Holiness judged that Don Torribio was now a 
useless man, and even irksome ; and, this point decided, he was 
no longer at a loss for his answer. Heéar what he answered in his 
own words :—‘‘ We have been sorry to hear, that, under pretext 
of occult sciences,-you keep up an abominable commerce with the 
spirit of darkness and lies ; we therefore give you our paternal ex- 
hortation to expiate this crime by a penitence proportioned to its 
enormity : moreover, we command you to depart the territories 
of the church in the space of three days, under pain of being de- 
livered over to the secular arm, and the rigour of the flames.” 

Don Torribio, without being disconcerted, repeated backwards 
the three mysterious words, which the reader must remember; and, 
approaching the window, cried, as loud as he was able, ‘‘ Jacin- 
tha, put only one partridge on the spit; the Dean does not sup 
here." The pretended Pope was thunderstruck at this. He re- 
turned instantly from the ecstacy into which the three magical 
words had thrown him when they were first pronounced. He saw 
that, instead of being at the vatican, he was still at Toledo in the 
closet of Don Torribio; he saw even by the clock, that an hour 
had not elapsed since he had entered that fatal closet, in which so 
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many fine phantoms had passed before his eyes. In less than ‘ 
hour he had thought himself magician, bishop, archbishop, car. 
dinal, pope. And he found, when the tale was ended, that }p 
was nothing but a dupe and a scoundrel. Every thing had beep 
illusion, except the proofs which he had given of his treachery 
and the badness of his heart. He went out without speaking a 
word; found his mule where he had left it, and returned ty 
Badajoz, without having learnt to practise even the  slizhtes 
magical deception. 








The Collectur.—No. VIII. 
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Floriferes ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
Omnia nos. LUCREDIUS., 
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I. WILLIAM LAW. : 


Tue Rev. W. Law was born in the town of King’s Cliffe, in 
Northamptonshire, in the year 1686; at what time he entered the 
university, or when he took his degree of A. M. cannot be exactly 
ascertained ; but his leaving that place was about the vear 1712, 
after having, as it is said, made great proficiency in every branch 
of literature. He was the author of a work, intituled, ‘* The abso- 
lute Unlawfulness of the Stage Entertainment fully demonstrated. 
By William Law, A. M. 1726,” which has been censured by Gib- 


bon, “ for its ridiculous intemperance of sentiment and language,” 
a sentence, which, I believe, no one who has perused the workin 
question will be inclined to dispute ; to those who have not, the 
following extracts—‘* choice morsels for those who love to amust 
themselves with the follies of their fellow-creatures,"’ may afford 
some entertainment. 


‘* Let it be observed, that the stage is not here condemned, 4 
some other diversions, because they are dangerous, and likely t0 
be occasions of sin; but that it is condemned as drunkenness 
and lewdness, as lying and prophaneness, are to be condemned ; 
not as things that may only be the occasions of sin, but such as 
are in their own nature grossly sinful. You go to hear a play, 
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you say : I tell you that you go to hear ribaldry and prophane- 


ness; that you entertain your mind with extravagant thoughts, 
wild rant, blasphemous speeches, wanton amours, prophane jests, 
and impure passions. if you ask me, where is the sin of all this ? 
you may as well ask me, where is the sin of lying and: swearing. 
For it is not only a sin against this or that particular text of 
Scripture, but it is a sin against the whole nature and spirit of our 
religion.” P. 4. 

««When you are asked, why it is unlawful to swear, you can 
apswer, because it is contrary to the third commandment. But if 
you are asked, why it is unlawful to use the entertainment of the 
stage, you Can carry your answer farther ; because it is an enter- 
tainment that is contrary to all the parts, the whole nature of reli- 
gion; and contradicts every holy temper which the spirit of 
Christianity requireth. So that, if you live in the use of diversion, 
you have no grounds to hope that you have the spirit and heart of 
a Christian. If you are only for the form of religion, you may 
take the diversion of the stage along with it; but, if you desire 
the spirit of religion, if you desire to be truly religious in heart and 
mind, it is as necessary to renounce and abhor the stage, as to 
seek God, and pray for the guidance of his Holy Spirit.’—P. 6. 

«« When you are tempted to go to the play, either from your 
own inclination, or from the desire of a friend, fancy that you was 
asked in plain terms to go to the place of the devil's abode, where 
he holds his filthy court of evil spirits ; that you was asked to join 
in an entertainment where he was at the head of it ; where the 
whole of it was in order to his glory, that men’s hearts and minds 
might be separated from God, and into all the pollutions of sin 
and brutality. Fancy that you are going to a place that as cer- 


tainly belongs to the devil, as the heathen temples of old, where 


brutes were worshipped, where wanton hymns were sung to Venus, 
and drunken songs to the god of wine. Fancy that you are as 
certainly going to the devil's triumph, as if you was going to those 
old sports where people committed murder, and offered Christians 
to be devoured by wild beasts for the diversicn of the spectators. 
Now whilst you consider the playhouse in this view, I suppose 
you can no.more go to a play, than you can renounce your Chris- 
tianity.”—P, 12. 


“‘ When you go to the playhouse, you have as much assurance 
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that you go to the devil’s peculiar habitation, that you submit tg 
his designs, and rejoice in his diversions, (which are his best de. 
vices against Christianity) ; you have as much assurance of this 
as that they who worshipped filthy images, were, in reality, 
worshippers of the devil. Hence it appears, that if instead o 
considering the playhouse as only a place of diversion, you wil 
examine what materials it is made of; if you will consider the 
nature of the entertainment, and what is there doing, you vil. 
find it as wicked a place, as sinful a diversion, and as truly the 
peculiar pleasure of the devil, as any wicked place-or sinful diver. 
sion in the heathen world. When therefore you are asked to gs 
to a play, don’t think that you are only asked to go to a diversion, 
but. be assured “that you are asked to yield to the devil, to go ove 
to his party, and to make one of his congregation. ‘That if yoy 
do go, you have not only the guilt of buying so much vain com 
munication, and paying people for being wicked, but are also 
certainly guilty of going to the devil’s house, and doing him the 
same honour as if you was to partake of some heathen festival, 
You must consider, that all the laughter there is not only vain an 
foolish, but it is a laughter among devils ; that you are upon pr 
phane ground, and hearing music in the very porch of hell. Thu 
it is in the reason of the thing; and if we should now consider tle 
state of our playhouse, as it is in fact, we should find it answering 
all these characters, and producing effects suitable to its nature 
But I shall forbear this consideration, it being as unnecessary to 
tell the reader, that our playhouse is in fact the sink of corruption 
and debauchery ; that it is the general rendezvous of the most 


profligate persons of both sexes; that it corrupts the air, and 


turns the adjacent places into public nuisances ; this is as unne- 
cessary as to tell him that the exchange is a place of merchan- 
dize.”’—P. 15. . 

This contemptible production is indeed ‘‘ a tale told by an 
idiot,”’ and it might reasonably be supposed would excite nothing 
but laughter; yet it seems that Dennis thought it worthy ofa 
serious reply, and, accordingly, attacked it in a pamphlet, in- 
tituled, «“The Stage defended, from Scripture, Reason, Experi- 
ence, and the common Sense of Mankind for two thousand Years. 
Occasioned by Mr. Law's late Pamphlet against Stage-Entertain- 
ments. In a Letter to * * * * * *, Esq.; by Mr. Dennis, 1726." 
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In his Dedication of this work to The Right Hon. George Dodding- 
ton, Dennis says :—‘* Before 1 take my leave of you, Sir, I cannot 
help acquainting you, that this is the fourth time that I have ap- 
peared in defence of the stage, and in this fourth defence I have no 
manner of interest; but that it has been extorted from me by the 
force of truth and by the love of my country. In the former 
three I might appear to be maintaining my own interests. But I 
have, since the publishing of them, been used with such extreme 
ingratitude by the present managers of the playhouse, that I have 
been obliged, by the most barbarous treatment, to take leave of 


the playhouse fur ever *.”’ 


Il. CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT THEATRES. 


Tue amusements of our ancestors, before the commencement of 
the play, were of various kinds. While some part of the audience 
entertained themselves with reading, or playing at cards; others 
were employed in less refined occupations ; in drinking ale or 
smoking tobacco: with these, and nuts and apples, they were 
furnished by male attendants, of whose clamour a satirical writer 
of the time of James the First loudly complains : 


” -Prythee, what’s the play ? 
I’ll see’t, and sit it out whate’er.— 
Had Fate fore-read me in a crowd to die ; 
To be made adder-deaf with pippin-cry.”” 
Notes from Black Fryers, by UH. Fitz-Jeottrey. 1617, 


By the following passages from Prynne’s ‘<< Histriomastix,” 
published in 1633, it appears, that, at that period, tobacco was 
commonly smoked in the playhouses, not only by men, but by 
women :—‘* How many are there, who, according to their several 
qualities, spend 2d. 3d. 4d. 6d. 12d. 18d. 2s. and sometimes 4 or 
5 shillings, at a playhouse, day by day, if coach-hire, boate-hire, 
tobacco, wine, beere, and such like vaine expences be cast into 
the reckoning.”’"—P. 322. 


* The Methodists, in the fullness of their zeal for the overthrow of the 
“* Devil’s Temples,”’ have lately printed an abridgement of Law’s book, with 
“* Extracts from several Writers on the Subject of the Stage,” price 6d. or 5s. 
per dozen ‘ to give away.” 


* 
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‘©In Rome it was the fashion for wanton voung men to Plag 
themselves as nigh as they could to the courtezans, to presey 
them pomegranates, to play with their garments, and waite 
them home when the sport was done. In the play-houses , 
London, they offer them the tobacco-pipe, which was then yw 
known.’’—P. 363 

‘See also the Induction to the ‘* Malcontent.” 1604. 


Il]. THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 

Tue origin of this piece, which was written by Gay, in ridicy 
of the musical Italian drama, is related by Pope to have been, 
follows :—‘« Swift had been observing to Gay what an odd prety 
sort of a thing a Newgate Pastoral might make; Gav was incline 
to try at such a thing for some time, but afterwards he thougir 
it would be better to write a comedy on the same plan. This wa 
what gave rise to ‘© The Beggar's Opera.” He began on it, and 
when first he mentioned it to Swift, the Dean did not much lik 
the project. As he carried it on, he shewed what he wrote t 
both of us, and we now and then gave a correction, but it wa 


wholly of his own writing. When it was done, we neither of 


thought it would succeed. We shewed it to Congreve, who, alte: 


reading it, said, it would either take greatly, or be damned wr 
foundedly.” | 

This piece was first offered to Cibber and his partners at Druy 
Lane, but it was by them peremptorily rejected. It was then 
offered to Rich, and avtted at‘his theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
in 1727, when it had the effect, as was ludicrously said, of maki 
Rich gay, and Gay rich. The happy manager, however, who 
produced it, despaired of its suecess after the first rehearsal, and 
was with great difficulty pursuaded to give it a trial. _ Indeed on 
the first night of performance, its fate was for some time doubt- 
ful. Swift, Pope, and the w hole association of wits of that day, 
were present, and in very great uncertainty as to the event, till 
they were encouraged by overhearing the Duke of Argyle, who sit 
in the next box to them, and of whose good taste and judgement 
they were well assured, exclaim—‘‘ Jt will do, I see it in the eyé 
of them.” ‘The first act, says Victor *, was received by the 


* History of the Theatres, vol. II. p. 154. 
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adienoe with silent attentionmot a heen moved ; at ee ont of 
which they rose, and every man seemed to compare notes with 
his neighbour, and the general opinion was in its favour. In the 
second act they broke silence by marks of approbation, to the 
great joy of the affrighted performers, as well as of the author ; 
and the last act was received with a clamour of applause. Its 
success was prodigious, for besides being acted in London sixty- 
three nights without intermission, and renewed the next season 
with great applause, it spread through all the principal cities and 
towns in England; was played in many places, JO or 40 times, 
and at Bath and Bristol 50, It also made its progress into Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, where it was performed 24 nights suc- 
cessively. The ladies carried about with them the favourite songs 
on fans, and houses wer e furnished with it in screens. Its fame 
was not confined to the author alone—the person who acted Polly * 
became all at once the chief favourite of the town; her picture 
was engraved and sold in great numbers, her life written, books 
of letters and verses to her published, and pamphlets made even 
of her saying and jests. 

Furthermore, it drove out of England, 


for that season, the 


Italian opera, which had carried all before it for ten years. In 
satire, wit, plot, and execution, it infinitely surpasses all pro- 


ductions of a similar kind ; the dialogue and sonys abound with 


the keenest satire; and the airs possess an admirable degree of 
simplicity ; it has ever evineed its merits by its popularity; a new 


Polly or Macheath + of any merit are always sure to draw the 


* Miss Fenton, afterwards Duchess of Bolton:—this lady was first the 
Duke’s mistress, and, in consequence of a quarrel, was dismissed by him ; 
but, unwilling to lose his affection, she bethought herself of a scheme, as a 
last resource, to work upon his feelings, and bind him to her once again.— 


She dressed herself in the habit of his favourite Polly, and standing before 


him in all the grace and simplicity of the character, spread her arms and sang 
“O what pain it is to part !’—This stratagem had the desired effect: the 
heart of the Duke was melted in a moment, and he took her to his arms, no 
longer to be his mistress, but his wife. 


t The original Macheath was Tom Walker, a performer of some promise, 


but the applause which he obtained in this character cheeked his progress as 


4 general actor, His company was so cagerly sought after by the gay young 


men of fashion, that he was scarcely ever sober, insomuch that he was fre- 
quently under the necessity of eating sandwiches (or, as they were then called, 


Vou. lV, GG 
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town in crowds to witness its performance. In 1760 it was acta 
more than 40 nights at Covent Garden, when Miss Brent, after. 
wards Mrs. Pinto, made her appearance in Polly; and, in spiteo 
the corrections and improvements of Messrs. Harris and Co. * th I 
attractions of Miss Stephens, in the same character, have pro. : 
cured for it an almost equally favourable reception during the 
present season. In fine, ‘‘ The Beggar's Opera’’ will hold a super. 
eminent rank in the British Drama, while judgement is direct 


by sound sense, acute discernment, and extensive experience t, 


IV. THE WORST OF ALL PUNS. 

Ar Nuremburg a wolf's tooth was shewn to travellers (such, 
says Keyler, as in some places is given to children instead of cord, 
when they cut their teeth,) on which an Abbé is lying dead ina 
meadow, with three lilies growing out of his posteriors. This’ 
not only the worst pun that ever was carved upon a wolf’s tooth, 
but the worst that ever was or will be made. The Abbé is 


signed to express the Latin word Habe. He is lying dead ina 
meadow, ... mort en pré; that is for mortem pre; and the three 
lilies in his posteriors are to be read oculis, ... au cu lis. Thus, 
according to the annexed explanation, the whole pun, rebus, o 
hieroglyphic, is Habe mortem pre oculis. 


Southey’s Omniana, vol. I. p. 93. 


anchovy-toasts,) behind the scenes, to dissipate the fumes of the liquor. 
Davies, who knew him personally, says—‘ He had from Nature great advat- 
tages of voice and person : his countenance was manly and expressive; aud 
the humour, ease, and gaiety which he assumed in Macheath, and other cht- 
racters of this complexion, rendered him a great favourite with the public 
He knew little scientifically of music, other than singing a song in god 
ballad tune ; but this singing was supported by a speaking eye, and an inimit- 
able action.” 

* The ability of these gentlemen is truly astonishing, within a year they 
have brought forward, in an improved state, the productions of Shakspearé, 
Dryden, and Gay! viz.—‘ Antony and Clegpatra,”’ “‘ Don Sebastian,” and 
“The Beggar’s Opera.”—‘‘ The rage for retouching, and, as it was said, 
correcting and improving our best authors, was the very error of the times.” 

Murphy, on Garrick’s alteration of Hamlet. 

+ An alteration of ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” by Capt. Edw. Thompson, wa 


performed at Covent Garden in 1777; but was never printed, and bas been 
long since forgotten. 
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V. FOOTE, 


Praising the hospitality of the Irish, after one of his trips to the 
sister kingdom, a gentleman asked him whether he had ever been 
at Cork. ‘No, Sir,” replied he, quickly, ‘“‘ but I have seen 
many drawings of it.” - 


. VI. M. DE MONTHION. 

Some years ago, M. de Monthion, who was distinguished by his 
zeal and probity in the superintendance of the different provinces 
confided to his administration, being found by the Count d’Artois 
in the Queen’s anti-chamber, leaning out at the window, the 
Count took him for the taylor, and snatched off his wig. M. de 
Monthion being just now made Chancellor to the Count d’ Artois, 
people have not failed to remind him of the above anecdote :— 


| © Yes,”’ said he, ‘* the Count has appointed me Chancellor, be- 


cause he knows more of my head than any one else.”’ 
De Grimm's Correspondence, vol. I. part II. p. 498. 


VII. LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH 

Asked one day of Gradenigo, the ambassador from Venice, ‘‘ How 
many members does your council of ten at Venice consist of ?”— 
“ Of forty" answered the ambassador. The king paid no more 
attention to the answer than to his own question. These ab- 
sences, which proceeded entirely from the timidity of his charac- 
ter, and the confusion he was in at every kind of parade and cere- 
mony, can never obliterate the remembrance of many things full 
of grace and acuteness of mind uttered by him upon other occa- 
sions. 


De Grimm's Correspondence, vol. II. part II. p. 108. 


VIII. JOHN BULL. 

It is said, that of this, his best comedy, Colman wrote the last 
act when pressed for money, (and after long disappointing Mr. 
Harris, who had the other four,) the whole in one night, drink- 
ing gin and water, and throwing the paper on the floor as he 
filled each sheet. When the comedy, the gin, and the night were 
ended, he tumbled into bed, and dropt the curtain. 

Dunlop’s Memoirs of Cooke, vol. I. p. 77. 
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IX. NOKES AND LISTON. 


From Cibber’s description of Nokes, he appears to have beg 
the very counterpart of Liston. The vacant countenance, and tly 
risibility invariably excited by the appearance of the latter, ap 
exactly described in the following passage : 

“« He scarce ever made his first entrance in a play, but he we 
received by an involuntary applause, not of hands only, for thos 
may be, and have often been, partially prostituted and bespoke, 
but by a general laughter, ‘which the very sight of him provoked 


on 
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ag 


Cerrar 


and nature could not resist ; yet the louder the laugh, the grave 


To eter: 


was his look upon it ; and sure the ridiculous solemnity of his fea 


as 


ae 


tures were enough to have set a whole bench of bishops into a titte, 


aga 


could he have been honoured (may it be no offence to suppose it 
‘with such grave and right reverend auditors. In some of his low 
characters, that became it, he had a shuffling shamble in his gait 
with so contented an ignorance in his aspect, and an awkwan 
absurdity in his gesture, that, had you not known him, w 
could not have belicved, that, naturally, he could have had a graia 
of common sense.” : 
Cibber’s Apology, cap. 5. 
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X. Mrs. MOUNTAIN. 


The following exquisite ‘‘ Impromptu on Mrs. Mountain's firm 


SES 


appearance, after her return from Dublin,” appeared in tle 
British Press of Dec. 27, 1809. The delicacy of the idea convevel 
in the second line must be felt and admired by every one: 


Sa en 
Waste 


“* Sweet is the perfume of the Woun/ain rose, 
And pure the stream that from the Mountain flows 5 
The sun’s first beams with gold the Mountain spread, 


And its last rays are on the Mountain shed ; 


PIO er Sar ae ee 


Vainly the tempests shake the J/ountain’s brow, 

° 
Trom storms the Mountain guards the dale below ; 
Nature has this pre-eminence to Alountain's given, 


Of all her works the Mountain’s nearest heaven.” 


-_—- 
—_ 


XI. Dr. LANGHORNE, 


Who was a very plain man, was one day in company with a beav- 
tiful young lady, and beauty, whether a man be grave or gay, 
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always attractive; he therefore fixed his eyes upon her, till her 





‘sensibility took the alarm, and she expressed evident marks of 


confusion. ‘The doctor felt that he had been too particular, and 
therefore, by way of apology, suid— Task your pardon, young 
lady, for the carnestness with which I have regarded your lovely 
features ; but indeed, my thoughts were not those of an admirer 5 
on the contrary, I was reflecting on the havoc Dearit must one 
day make in that beautiful countenance.” 

Ehough by this ovservation the young lady was thrown into 
greater confusion than before, she had yet the spirit to reply— 
«Tam sorry, Sir, that your thoughts have taken so grave a turn 
with respect to my countenance ; at the same time I congratulate 
you that it is impossible for even death itself to make much alter- 


ation in yours.” 


XII. EPIGRAM. 
To conj'ring Tom, cries Will, ‘* your word now keep, 
By calling spirits from the vasty deep.” 
«¢ Aye, that I will,” says Tom, ‘‘ I have them handy; 
John, from the cellar, fetch a little brandy.” 
Aprils, 1814. Dance, Jun. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


Sofie. An Eastern Tale. By. J. H. Reynolds. 


Tits Poem is dedicated to Lord Byron, whose poctical con- 
science must be callous if he can view unmoved the effect of his. 
own peculiarities, as depicted in the poctry of his humble imi- 
tator. He is complimented in the introductory stanza, as one 


** Whose touch could animate the lyre, 
Above whose tones the muses list’ning hung.” 


The most poetical passage in the whole work occurs in the same 


stanza, for it breathes that prophetic spirit which has been at- 
tendant on inspiration. 
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‘© Alas! I fear my humble verse will tire ; 
But though I fail, I do not feel the less.” 

A description of the attractions of the East ensues, and they 
are made to consist chiefly in the licentiousness of its female jp. 
habitants— 

“© The silent furtive kiss upon the cheek— 
The feign’d forgetfulness ; the whisper sly ; 
The pressure of the hand, the sympathetic sigh.” 

This is a speech of love which we should‘have imagined might 
be met with in any country, by those who should think it wort) 
looking for ; nor are we very desirous to claim pre-eminence fo 
our own countrywomen in it; or to dispute the poet's rapturots 


assertion, that the land he describes, is, according to his view of 


‘ the subject, peculiarly 


‘¢ The land for love! the land for soul !”’ 


How different is the idea which Lord Byron and his associates 
form of this heaven-born passion, from that which it conveyed to 
the pure mind of the “ Prince of Poets,” who described ita 
that 

** Most sacred fire, that burneth mightily 

In living breasts, is kindled first above 

Amongst th’ eternal spheres, and lamping sky, 

Aud thence pour’d into men, which men call Love ; 
Not that same which doth base affections move 

In brutish minds, and filthy lust inflame, 

But that sweete fit that doth true beautie love, 

And choseth vertue for his dearest dame, 

Whence springs all noble deeds and never-dying fame.” 


Mr. Reynolds, equally exalted in his notions of religion and of 
love, chuses to suppose that the houries are stationed in the 
** Jight blue world,’ by which, we presume, he means heaven, 


‘** To welcome spirits to eternal day.” 


These ladies he implores to “ unfurl’ some sign to “ light’ 
him on his way ; and as we never heard that they were represented 
as famous for taste or genius, whatever they may be for black 
eyes and amorous glances, his poetry is exactly what we should 
expect from the sources of inspiration he has invoked. 

The tale has, at least, simplicity of incident to recommend it. 
Assad, a Persian, believed himself happy in the possession of 
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eID 
Sofie, one of those alluring ladies who seem to have captivated 


Mr. Reynolds’ fancy. She is carried off by a Turkish chieftain ; 
he goes in search of her, and hears her singing, much at her 
ease, in the haram of her ravisher; he rushes in, is overpowered, 





disarmed, and sent to prison ; where, after writing a farewell-letter 
to his perfidious love, he dispatches himself with an “ athagan ;” 
the lady then loses her appetite, and dies also :—and the most in- 
genious part of the poem is that. wherein the author discovers that 
this Eastern beauty was a model of fidelity and tenderness. 

*¢ And when her latest sigh was given, 

It lit the maiden into heaven. 

Thus true, at last, to Assad’s love, 

She long’d to meet his soul above :— 

Thus Sofie bless’d his memory, 

With many a fond departing sigh ; 

And loving with her latest breath 

She proved her faithfulness—in death !” 


The same tone of sublimity appears throughout the whole of 
the poetry, varied with long and short lines, faulty rhymes, 
breaks, repetitions, and all the affeetation by which even the 
best poetry of the present day is disfigured. 


** I] may not—I cannot picture ber form !— 


*T was all that was graceful—’twas all that ’twas fair ; 
’Twas like a gleam of sun-shine amid a storm— 

*Twas a ray of hope amid despair. 
I cannot—I dare not describe her face !” 


We are then told, that this indescribable beauty wore a 


‘6 —________Caftan of gold and green, 
The richest in the Bizestien.” 


‘* Her talpack rested on a brow 
Far whiter than the flakes of snow.”’ 


And that. 
** The monk that pines and prays in cell 


Would view her with enraptured eye, 
And cry Guzelle! Guzelle !” 
Surely passages like these will induce Walter Scott, Lord Byron, 
Southey, and their imitators, either to abandon altogether the 
childish attempt to give effect by the introduction of foreign 
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names and epithets, or, for the sake of consistency, at once to 
write their poems in the language of that country the manner 
and scenery of which they profess to delineate. The notes are all 
of the same value as those in which Lord Byron kindly informed 
the world that ‘‘ minor is a person under twenty-one years of 
age.” Mr. Reynolds tells us, with as much complacency, that, 
to kiss a robe, is a token of respect ; that tigers annoy travel. 
lers, and are not fond of lighted torches ; that, in the East, it jj 
customary for parties journeying together to prefer halting neara 
stream ; that the Swedish ladies do not like to shew their faces. 
and a variety of other particulars equally interesting and nev, 
We have looked in vain for one poctical description, one ani. 
mated passage, or one affecting trait of feeling, to lay before our 
readers, as some relief from the censure which we have no mali. 
cious gratification in applying: there is, however, a certain de. 
gree of merit in being sufliciently fond of poetry to even attempt 
the composition of a poem. Time and study may enable M, 
Reynolds to produce something more worthy of an admirer of the 
muses ; and we hope that even his present performance will pro- 
duce benefit to the tribe of writers who are imitated in it, by 
shewing them the baneful effect of debasing their talents with 
affectation of style, unnatural characters, and unworthy senti- 
ments. . ». 





4 New System of the Art of Writing, comprehending ESSAYS ON THE SUBIEC!, 
extracted from Lectures delivered at different Periods by the Author; to 
which is added, a Plan of acquiring Improvement in Business Hand- 
Writing, by a peculiar Movement of the Pen, §c. Byd. Carstairs, Ten 
Plates. 12s. Chapple. 


Ir is with pleasure that we observe the rapid progress of a 
system of writing which instructs the pupil in the analysis of the 
art, and enables him to perform on simple and unerring princi- 
ples, what has hitherto been accomplished, if accomplished at 
all, after vague and laborious imitation. By the mode adopted at 
our public schools, a boy may be taught in three years to write a 
formal stiff text-hand, from copies placed before him ; but the 
modification of this hand, or the substitution of another, for the 


purposes of business, or general correspondence, is left entirely to- 
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himself. It is the object of Mr. Carstairs, to point out a system 
by which the whole alphabet may be formed from the combina- 
tion of a few simple principles. ‘The same movement, for in- 
stance, that produces the m, will form the h, y, u, n, and p; and 
the union of the circle with the leading line is equally applicable 
to the plain and the flourished d, the g, the a, andthe q. To 
obviate the stiffness so frequently retained after leaving school, or 
writing from the want of system, and to render the writing free, 
expeditious, and elegant, four requisites are indispensable : that 
the pupil should be able to move to every corner of the paper, and 
in all directions, with equal facility ; that an habitual movement 
should be communicated to the hand and arm equally applicable 
to every letter‘of the alphabet, and producing by its own ten- 
dency the same inclination and distance between all the letters ; 
that the pen shall not be taken off in any single word, and may 
be continued, if required, from one word to another; and that 
the pressure should be light or heavy as suits the character of the 
writing, or the immediate purposes of the wrfter. The simplicity 
and facility with which all these objects are accomplished will best 
be estimated by an examination of the beautiful, distinct, and 
easy system which Mr. Carstairs has here explained, and which 
Mr. Clarke and he are teaching .with so much reputation and 
success, | 


\ ; 
It ought to be ebserved, that neither the present system, nor 
the system of zig-zag lines, bears the least resemblance, as has 
been asserted in a late publication, to Italian writing. The zig 


zag is useful as the initiatory principle of female penmanship, but 
when exclusively employed, or unmodified by the rounding prin- 
ciple of Carstairs and Clarke, only produces a wide, creeping, 
pointed, and mean-looking hand, neither adapted to the lady nor 
the gentleman. The zig-zag has been long used in Germany ; 
the loop movement, which enables the arm to move in all direc- 
tions with the most perfect ease and facility, is exclusively the in- 
vention of Mr. Carstairs. 

The justness of the following observations is too obvious for 
comment. .‘* Of the importance of the object he has in view no 
doubt can be entertained by those who compare the expedition 
and facility with which the art of Penmanship may be obtained, 


with the lapse of time that is required in our public seminaries, 
Vou, IV. Ue 
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to teach even the most intelligent and the most industrious Pupil , 
‘ : : : rea 

a formal manuscript that is apt on his entrance into life to ge, dial 
ial 


generate into an inelegant and illegible scrawl. Every Vacation 
sends home to their parents, boys who having devoted four or fire 
years to the instruction of what is called a flourishing writing. 
master, are unable either to write an ornamental hand wit 
tolerable precision and correctness, or to attempt the extension ¢ 








a single line of business or running hand. When it is considered : %e 
that both these objects are attainable to grown-up persons in, f "the 
fortnight, and to children in a couple of months, nothing mor fro 
will be expected, it is presumed, to convince the public of the tha 
importance of the subject.” : i @ api 
Messrs. Carstairs and Clarke, it appears, afford the best evidenc Je. for 
of the efficacy of their tuition, by reference to many individuals ani Fam oy, 
families of rank and character, who have experienced its merit L. 
in their own persons. The work contains evident indications o des 
sagacity, taste, and industry ; and deserves the encouragement i eff 
has so extensively received. | 
th 
na 
The Wanderer ; or, Female Difficulties. By the Author of Evelina, Cecilia, tel 
and Camilla. 5 vols.12mo. £.22s. Longman. di 
Tue reader whose memory is impressed with the great and a) 
various merits of Madame D’Arblay’s early productions, will open tic 
the volumes of ‘‘ The Wanderer’ with mingled feelings of grati- se 
tude and pleasing expectation. The novels that have so long and su 
so justly retained the patronage of the British community, abounded m 
in originality of character and dialogue, and presented the most ac 
striking and fascinating pictures of life and manners. The por Se 
traits of Camilla, Sir Hugh Tyrold, and Mrs. Arlberry ; and the ve 
developement of those lofty feelings of family pride which swayed a 
the conduct of the Delvilles, and impeded the happiness of Cecilia, p 
would alone have entitled her to rank among the first of thos n 
writers who have scrutinized the manners, the motives, and the a 
intellectual peculiarities of mankind with intuitive sagacity. Her 
portraits are correct without sameness, and spirited without ex- I 
travagance ; her fables are involved in a complication so artful, # I 
to preserve curiosity, and exercise conjecture; yet are unfolded i 
and terminated without violence of expedient, or leaving th ‘ 
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reader to wonder at his own credulity. Every incident, and every 
dialogue, tends to the developement of character, and the pro-. 
gress of the story ; and the conversations are in themselves so 
indicative of acute discrimination, and unassuming wit, that they 
might be read with pleasure and improvement in unconnected 
extracts. 





Of all these merits ‘¢ ‘The Wanderer’ presents no example, but 
in the ingenuity with which the curiosity of the reader respecting 
"the origin, name, and former history of the heroine, is kept alive 
from the first page to the last; and the plausibility with which 
that history accounts for many actions and situations, which 
appear, on examining the first four volumes, too incredible even 
fur romance. As the only interest which the story is calculated to 
excite, depends on our ignorance of the motives by which Miss 
L. S. was obliged to conceal her name and family, we shall not 
destroy the pleasure of our readers by a disclosure which would 
effectually preclude the perusal of the work. 

If the reader expects to find in the pages of ‘‘ The Wanderer,” 
the sprightliness and originality of dialogue, the acute discrimi- 
nation of character and manners, or the felicitous selection of in- 
teresting incident, he will rise from their perusal with unmixed 
disappointment. Mrs. Howel, the house-keeper and manager in 
a noble family; Mrs. Ireton, a lady of fortune, with vulgar no- 
tions and haughty manners; and Ellinor, a female of romantic 
sensibility and enflamed imagination, who resolves to commit 
suicide in the presence of her lover ; are, next to the heroine, the . 
most prominent characters; and have been, for many years, the 
acknowledged property of the circulating library. Miss Ellis her- 
self is like many other creations of former novelists, very sensible, 
very pretty, very modest, and very accomplished. Mr. Stubbs is 
a counterpart of Madame D’Arblay’s own Mr. Briggs, and, if 
possible, exceeds him in ignorance and vulgarity. ‘The rest are a 
motley crew of insignificants, and only serve to expand the bulk 
and number of the volumes. 

Incidents are frequently introduced which trespass beyond the 
most extravagant limits that have ever been demanded to fictitious 
narrative. Miss Ellis resides inéognito at Brighton, and happen- 
ing to rise sooner than usual to take a walk in the church-yard, 
discovers, weeping over the tomb of her child, the dearest of her 
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friends, who, by the luckiest chance imaginable, had come ove 
from France, and taken lodgings in the same house with he 
adored chere amie; and these two persons, the one afraid of je. 
cognition, and the other descended from the first families 9 
France, and, we believe, a Marchioness, keep a ribband-shop in 
the neighbourhood of Soho ! 

Madame D'Arblay has forgotten throughout too many of thee 
pages, that length of description should have some relation to tle 
importance of the events related, or to the characters which thi 


call into action. She describes the overturning of a carriage, thi 








conversation to which the accident gives rise, and the contendin: 
emotions of the frightened passengers, as much at length, as th 
most important events of the story, and with a common-pla 
monotony that precludes either amusement or instruction. 

But the great defect of the work consists in the number aul 
nature of the insults to which Miss Ellis is subjected, and 
which, even in the utmost extremity of distress, no virtuous « 
educated female could have submitted. Under the peculiar ci: 
cumstances, indeed, it might be easier to describe her feeling, 
than to justify their expression; but a Novelist can claim w 
necessity for describing a young and accomplished female as r. 
maining in the house of a woman who had treated her with brut 
insult, and taxed her with theft. Such a lesson should not hav 
been presented to the large portion of the female community, it 
whose society ‘‘ The Wanderer’’ is destined to circulate. Ther 
is something as corrupting to the morals, as revolting to the 
feelings, in the base and witless insults of Mrs. Ireton ; and we 
fee}, that, in whatever mode, or under whatever terrors, Mis 
Ellis had left her protection, she should have done so with decided 
and indignant promptitude. . 

Mrs. Maple, for example, listens to the music of a harp, on 
which the heroine is playing by gtealth, supposing it to be touched 
by one of her fashionable friends. On finding her mistake, she 
addresses her in the following language: ‘« Well, this is sul 
prising indeed! And pray where might such a body as you learn 
these things ? And what use can such a body want them for?— 
Be so good as to .tell me that, and who you are?” She greets 
her also with the epithets of illegitimate stroller, and good-for- 
nothing foundling ; and, from the wilful perversity of her disp® 
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re Over sition, and the vulgarity of her habits, subjects the fair incognitta 

th her to insults and embarrassments which a strong mind would have 

Of te. repelled with spirit, and by which a weak one would have been 

lies oj subdued. A female, like Miss Ellis, addressed in the words— 

hop in «« Leave my house directly,’ would have immediately obeyed the 
mandate. 

* these Had the materials that are here expanded into five volumes been 








tO the compressed into one, the tale might have been read without 
h thy much waste of time, or. exercise of patience. In its present form 
, Uc Me it may possibly obtain a temporary circulation, as the production 
nding FR of a writer of splendid and acknowledged excellence ; but its 
as th 4 genuine claims to notice or approbation are comparatively few 
- plac and insignificant, while the faults with which it abounds are such 
as only the most inexcuseable negligence, or the most delusive 
‘T aul Ze = =presumption, could have permitted to remain in all their obtrusion 
nd to @ of deformity. ac . H. 
DUS Ot 
iT Cif: The Rights of Literature; or, an Enquiry into the Policy and Justice of the 
lings, Claims of certain Public Libraries on all the Publishers and Authors of the 
m ny United Kingdom, for Eleven Copies, on the best Pauper, of every new Pub- 
aS Te lication. By John Britton, F. S. A. Pamphlet. 
ruta Tue productions of Mr. Britton are always distinguished by 
“hare extent and correctness of information, animation of manner, and 
ry, in justness of opinion ; and thoagh the sheets .before us relate only 
Pher: to a subject of temporary controversy, which will possibly be de- 
> the cided during the present session of parliament, they will be grate- 
1d we fully received by the opponents of the obnoxious claim, and by 
Mis the speculative enquirer into the origin, progress, and legal 
cided boundaries of literary property. 
It would not be consistent with the limits or objects of our work 
D, On to enter into a minute detail of the legal discussions involved in 
iched the construction of the act of Anne. We think, however, that Mr. 
she Britton demonstrates that the entry of a book at Stationers’ Hall 
sur- was optional on the part of its proprietors ; and that if they would 
earn im = ot avail themselves of the security thus granted, there was no need 
r= ofentry. His statement of the enormous drawbacks upon their 
reets J labours and capital which will be sustained by himself and others, if 
-for- the claim be established, deserves the serious consideration of every 


spo- member of the senate who regards the interests of art and letters. 
H. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


a I 
PART I. 


THE LAY OF SIR GRAELENT 


ju Brytayne this lays arne ywrvtt 
First ytounde and forthe vgette 
Of avantures that fillen by dayes 
Whereof Brytons made his layes. 
Sir Orpheo. v. }2—i4 


]. 


CAIRLHENE, although no more upon thy walls, 

Th’ imperial eagle took his glorious stand ; 

Yet not less gorgeous than when Rome bore sway, 
Wast thou, when British Arthur ruled the land. 
*Still did thy golden roofs reflect the ray ; 

And still in Arthur's reign, high were thy towers, 
And fair thine halls, and blithesome were thy bowers; 
And those proud fanes, where once blind man adored 


His demon gods, then own'd the world’s true Lord! 


' 


II. 


But though thy towers, Cairlhene, were high, 
Thy chief defence was in thy chivalry ; 

And though King Arthur's halls were gay, 

He boasted more in the firm array 

Of his faithful peers, the friends of his youth, 
Famed for valour, honesty, and truth. 

And every blithesome bower there 

Was deck’d with damsels chaste and fair. 


III. 


Now, in our Lady’s quire, ceased the strain 
Of solemn chaunt, and holy minstrelsy ; 


a sa neon sate - 
SS = = 
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* See the Description of the Roman Ruins of Caerleon, in Giraldus. 
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And, from the portal, sallied forth the train, 
All bound for mirth and bridal revelry. 
The ruder multitude then rent the air 
With loud acclaim of unbought loyalty ; 
And pray'd the saints above, to bless, with choicest. care, 
The youthful Guinevore, and Uther’s warlike heir. 
Too soon, too soon they found, that Heaven heard not their pray'r! 


IV. 


And they did deem, that in that nuptial hour, 


i Rs ty cars meri eG 





In genial aspect, every star could smile, 
Raining bless’d influence with benignant power. 
For he hath brought her from the em’rald isle, 
And placed her on his master’s honour’d throne ; 
He to whom every wandering orb was known, ~ 
And every fire that tracks the azure sky. 
And they did deem, since Merlin chose the bride, 
His counsel would redound to Britain’s weal and pride. 
Too soon, too soon they found, that fate their hopes denied ! 


Vv. 
Some say, that Merlin knew full well 
The danger that the planets then portended ; 















But that he thought, by charm, and potent spell, . 
The bliss of Guinevore might be defended. 
But though the rebel spirits of hell, 
Alastors, demons, oné and all, 
Trembled at the wizards call ; 
Forceless did his magic prove 
To fix the fickle Arthur’s love. 
Vain was the art which strove to bind 
The human heart, the human mind. 
What charm, what philter, can controul 
The hallow’'d free-will of the soul ! 






VI. 
Others, again, of Cimbric blood, 
Right learned clerks, in earnest mood, 
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Have labour’d hard, to free from shame, 





Their country-prophet’s honour’d name. 
They write, a chronicle is seen, 
Once own'd by Glaston’s pious dean, 
. Though now ‘tis treasured in the dome 
Which holds Columbain’s pupil's tomb ; 
(For there he fled, when Henry's hand 
Expell'd him from his native land,) 
And quoting thence, they say, the sphere * 
OF constellated chrystal clear, . 
Had taught the sage, how Galahaud’s ¢ guile 
Would blind the monarch of the isle. 


VIL. 


But when the first sad vision vanish'd quite 
In murky shades, within the glassy globe, 
Sudden there beamed forth'an amber light ; 

And in. the midst yclad in regal robe, 

Dubious and indistinct, yet passing fair, 

Seated in state, a female form was seen. 

Arch’d was the diadem that bound her hair, 

With crosslets graced, and flowers de luce between. 
And all around, were shields and banners sheen, 
That glitter’d in the sun, and floated in the air. 





* The great magitian Merlin had divin’d 
By his deepe Science and hell-dreaded might, 
A looking-glass, right wond’rously aguised, 
It virtue had to shew in perfect sight 


Whatever thing was in the world contain’d, 


























. . - . . ° 


Whatever foe had wrought or friend had feign’d ; 


Wherein discovered was} ere ought might pass. 
















Such was the glassy globe that Merlin made. 


Fairy Queen, Book I1l. Canto II, St. 18—20. 






+ Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo serisse! 
Inferno, Canto}. 
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VIII. 


On every banner, and on every shield, - 
Disposed with order meet, about the throne, 
Quaintly deviced, on many a quarter'd field, 
Lions and leopards, harps and roses, shone. 
And then he saw an inscript scroll display’d, 
Which told, how in descent from Guinevore, 
That glorious dame, in sov’reign pomp array’d, 
Should rule far wider realms than Arthur sway'd of yore. 
Thus much alone he read: his eyes could trace no more, 
So bright the glowing beams in wavey splendor play'd. 


IX. 


Cheer’d by this omen, Merlin’s counsel led 
The child of Tarach to King Arthur's bed.— 
The author whom I now translate, 

Confesses that he never was enabled, 
(Although he oft and oft had tried,) 

To see the chronicle, nor yet decide, 
Whether the prophecy be true or fabled. 


X. 


When fair Belphitebe * held her court, 
Proud of her ancient Tudor race, 

The crowds who thither did resort, 

In search of pdker, wealth, or place, 
All felt themselves in duty bound 

Like gospel-doctrine to receive it. 

Who could do Téss ?=distinct and plain, 
A type it seem'd of that good reign.— 
I give the legend as "tis found, — 

Nor vouch for its prophetic’ strait, 
Although the world could then perceive it ; 
I do not force it on your faith, 

You, if you chuse, may disbelieve it.— 
And now return we to our Jay again. 


. ® Fatry Queen, Book III. c,6, &c. 
Vor. IV. I1 
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XI. 


The feast was over, the meisney * hied 
To greet King Arthur and his bride. 
First came the sons of holy church, 
Archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 
Deans and canons, monks and friars.— 
Then advanced the doughty band, 
All knighted at King Arthur's hand, 
Lancelot, Yvain, and Gawaine, 
- Yvonett, and Agravaine, 

Bohort, and Doddinell, 
Bliomberis, and Percival, 
Launfal, Kay the seneschal, 

Giron, and Lionnell. 

In short, all Britain’s liegemen came, 
To greet their sov'reign and his dame. 


XII. 


The king was courteous and free, 

And guerdon’d each in due degree : 

From the proudest peer, to the humblest square, 
Each one got his heart’s desire. 

The priests he gave strong ale and wine, 
And wax and tapers for the shrine ; 

And he issued a warrant, under his hand, 
That every prelate in the land, * 
Might claim from the forester, once a year, 
A score of the fairest and fattest deer. 

The barons and knights of noble birth, 
Meeds they got of price and worth ; 
Manors, lands, and lordships wide, 

And titles to enhance their pride. 

Some got pension and corrody— 

Sir Tragos got a royal decree 

Address’d to Saint David’s consistory, 


* The elegant author of Parthonopex has naturalized this word. It is ont 
of those untranslatable terms for which no equivalent can be found. 
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That “ non obstante any clause, 

Or gloss, or cases in the laws, 

Their worships were forthwith, to end all strife, 
By parting Sir Tragos and Mabel his wife.” 

The bachileres and donzels bold, 

Get ring and broache, and store of gold : 

And the bards, and minstrels, and jonglers all, 
That harp’d and tumbled ‘in the hall, 

He clothed them anew from head to foot, 

And each got a silver groat to boot. » 


XIII. 
Said we, that each, in due degree, 
Was guerdon’d by the king so free ? 
Not so.—To one of his train alone, 
Gift, or largess, gave he none. 
Not even a word, or look of grace ; 
For when Sir Greelent came to the dais 
King Arthur turn’d away his face— _ 
I wot not why :—perchaunce e’en then, 
Kings had whims like lesser men ! 


XIV. 


Sir Greelent closed not his eyes that night, 

But up he rose ere morning light ; 

And he bade his squires saddle his steed, 

And bring him his haw berk good at need: , 
And soon Gwen-march, his steed, was dight, 
And soon he clasp’d on his haw-berk bright : 
And forth they came, his squires twain, 

The one, childe Hugh; héld the courser’s rein ; 
-And the other, childe John, bore Greelerit’s shield ; 
And forth they sallied to the field. 


® 


XV. 
‘Sir Groelent spake to Hugh and John— 
“* Now we will ride to Launceston, 
** And there we'll:ship, and cross the $e8) 
“* To Correntine, in Brittany. 
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«* They tell me Jillot so rich has grown, 


«* That Duke Conon has made him mayor of th’ town, 
‘« Jillott, you know, was once my knave, 

«< And he owes his life to me ; 
‘<I begg’d the judge’s reprieve to save 

‘‘ His neck from the gallows-tree.” 





XVI. 


So Grelent, together with Hugh and John, 

Rode till they came to Launceston ; 

And there they shipp’d, and cross’d the sea, 

To Correntine, in Brittany : 

And they reached the moot-hall of the town, 

Where Jillott was seated in scarlet gown. 

And the squires they Jaughed, to think that the knave, 
Once doom’d to the gallows-tree, . 

Should now be seated, in judgement grave, 
On lesser rogues than he ! 


XVII, | 

When Jillott saw Greslent at the door, 

He jump'd from the justice-seat down to the floor ; 
And, shuffling through: the gaping crowd, 

He doff'd his cap, and lew he:bow'd, | 

And begg’d his honour would condescend 

To look upon a lowly friend. 

But when he heard the knight had left 

The court of Britain, of all bereft— 

No gold+-no fee-—he mused awhile, 

And on he put his cap. And the humble smile" 
That dimpled on his fall fat face, |: 

It vanish’d away at ‘the wad!‘ disgrace.” 


f i, 


XVIII. 


And then he began to tell a tale, 

Of the tenth-penny.and the gabelle, 

The fenage, the poll-tax, the taille and aide, 
And all the tolls and dues which they paid ; 
And how the wars had ruin’d their trade : 
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Nor could his cottage entertain 
So noble a knight and his worthy train.— 
For scorn Sir Greelent did not deign 
To answer the churl :—and the half-drawn sword 
Again to its scabbard he restored. . 


And he quitted the hall without saying a word, ) 








XIX. 


—‘* Now if I can marry Sir Greelent the knight, 

«‘ Why, then I shall be a lady by right ; 

«« And the Castellan's daughter. will burst with spite.”"— 
So Dowsabell busk'd herself brave and trim, 
And tighten’d her boddice to seem more slim ; 
For she was buxom, plump, and kind, 

But not a beauty of sylphid kind. 

And scandal says, that day she put on 

Her short and purpled cottillon : 

Her foot and ancle were neat, she knew, 

And she wish'd that Greelent might know it too. 
And she tied on her amice of menu-vair, 


And left the house of her father the mayor. 
C.C, C, 


END OF PART THE FIRST. 





—— —_ a 
™, . 


LEX TALIONIS; or, STOCK-JOBBING RETRIBUTION. 





"Tis said the lawyer’s cannot hit 
Upon a punishment that’s fit 

For this offence. What blocks! 
Some talk of fogging, some of fine, 
While some to pillory incline, 

While none have named the stocks. 








ON KEAN AND YOUNG. 


Whence has this mighty bustle sprung, 

On Young and. Kean, and Kean and Young, 
Since.to a letter it ig seen, 

That Kean is yeung, and.Youne is keen. 
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PARODY ON ROBIN ADAIR. 
Written at the Time Mr. Brauam first introduced it. 


What’s all this noise about 

Robin Adair ? 
Why this incessant rout 

Robin Adair ? 
Tweedle dum—tweedle dee, 
By George, I plainly see, 
The world’s a humming thee, 

Robin Adair ! 


Thou art beloved, I’m told, 

Robin Adair, 
Because thou art so old 

Robin Adair ! 
By some thou 'rt finely dress’d, 
By others much caress’d, 
With all, a welcome guest, 

Robin Adair. 


What makes the'play so fine ? 
_ Robin Adair. 
What gives a zest to wine? 
Robin Adair. 
What, when my song is o'er, 
Will make you loudly roar, 
Encore! Encore! Encore? 
Robin Adair. 
Tupor. 


one 


On — asked, what Word in the English Language would be made shorter 
by adding two Letters to it. 


Though quibbling, Sir,. is not my fort, 
I'd wage a butt: of porter, - 

That, if you’ll add—z r—to short, 
The word would then be sHorTeR. 
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EPITAPHS. 


Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 
Lies Arabella Young ; 

Who, on the twenty-fourth of May, 
Began to hold her tongue! 


ON JOHN PENNY. 
In Wimborne Church-Yard. 


Reader, if cash thou art in want of any, 
Dig four feet deep—and thou wilt find—a Penny ! 
Z. A. 











ON GENERAL — 


How kind has nature unto been, 
Who gave him dreadful looks and dauntless mien 
Gave tongue to bluster, eyes to strike dismay ; 


And, kinder still, gave—legs to run away! 








SONG. 
Attributed to Pope. 
Says Phoebe, why is gentle love 
A stranger to that mind 
Which pity and esteem can move, 
Which can be just.and kind ? 
Is it because you fear to prove 
The ills that love molest ; 
The jealous cares, the sighs that move, 
The captivated breast ? 
Alas! by some degree of woe, 
We every bliss. must. gain ; 
That heart can'ne’er a transport know ~ 
That never felt a pain, ° 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


Ir was announced in the Monthly Magazine for August 161], 
that ‘* the works of James Shirley, with occasional Notes, anda 
critical and biographical Memoir of the Author, were then print. 
ing in six octavo volumes.” In common with every lover of the 
Drama, I felt much pleasure at understanding that the plays of 
this excellent, though much neglected author, were about to be 
rendered of easier access ; the majority of them being unattain. 
able, except at a very high price; and a complete collection 
never, I believe, having been yet published: but as, since that 
period, I have not been able to learn any thing farther of the 
work in question, I beg the favour of knowing, from any of your 
readers who may be able to furnish me with the information, in 
what state of forwardness the work is, and when its appearance 
may be expected ? 

Most of your readers must, no doubt, have heard it reported 
that Mr. Kemble has it in contemplation to publish an edition of 
Shakspeare. I request to be informed whether there is any truth 
in the following statement, which appeared in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of the 24th November, 1812? 

‘* The Drama.—Mr. Kemble, it seems, has received a distinc. 
tion which did not adorn either Mr. Betterton or Mr. Garrick.— 
Some of the chief men among the leading booksellers have pro- 
posed to him a new edition of Shakspeare! with a pecuniary offer 
equal, if not more than equal, to the literary advantage. This is 
a fine and fair triumph of talents ; and advanced as the text now 
may be, many more advances i it may now be expected ; for it 
is certain, that Mr. K’s collection of books is far beyond all pre- 


ceding libraries, not excepting Mr. Stevens's and Mr. Malone's. | 


And it may be presumed he would not so have accumulated books 
without the purpose of a skilled and popular use of them. Since 
the national compliment to the unrivalled merit of Mr. George 
Graham in one department of kriowledge, or since the renown of 
the Stephani in another, we have not heard of arty well-won dis- 


tinction which has pleased us, and will, probably, please our 


readers, so much.” 
April 20, 1814, Dance, Jun. 


PEL EEA TITTLE 
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- MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 
’ = ‘ite 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
1él4. , 

Mar. 29, Merchant of Sele; Ijlusion. 
— 30, Oratario. ; 
— 31, Hamlet ; Honest Thieves. 
April 1, Oratorio. 

2, Every one has his Fault’; Lodoiska. ‘aan Rayttiond’s night.) 

11, George Barnwell ; Illusion. | 

12, Woodman’s Hut *, Mayor of Garratt ; ‘Children in the Wood. 

13, Ibid.....,..-++. Narensky; Modern Antiques. ., ; . 

14, Ibid......0.+..+, Blue Devils ; ; The Deuce i is in Him, 

15, Wild meaet ‘Woodman’s Hut, 

16, Narensky; Midnight Hour; 5 Woodmat s Hot. 

18, Richard the Third ; Citizen! “ 
—— 19, Three and the Deuce ; Weodmani’s ‘Hut } ‘Turii ‘Out. 
—— 20, Every Qne has his: Fault ; Woodman’s Hutt». i-—: - 
— 21, Merchant of Venice; ,... “- tiatie 
— 22, Honey Moon; ...... -- Ibid. 

— 23, Hamlet ; ........+ 000. geIbid. , Naa? 

95, Richard the Third ; fee’ ‘Stdugs to your Bow. tele 
— 26, Narensky ; Intrigue > jWobtiaa ‘Hut. - 
—— 27, Mlusion ; Intrigue; .22JeMbhd. 
—— 28, Merchant of Venice; ‘Tutrigue ;- Woodman’sHypts 29 0. oid. 

—— 29, Twelfth Night (Viol Miss Stanley) ; 3, Intrigue 5, Woodman’s Hut. 


ae eo? 
i ae * 1A. blll iis af 


"THE WOODMAN’S HUT. 


i agente 


’ 


hi ryoy 4 yi g! 
DRAMATIS. pundowm.” 


i avbiom wots lyre boo % 
pp fae Count, Cronenburg. Mg, Raz. mT 

- Werthur (his tied), Mr. . CookR. rc 

HW olfender (an, emissary employed agent the Count) Mr. Raxmonp, ; 
Kaumite yo pee test varnen' Ma. L, Warzacx, heise 


Dangerfeldt . His comrades, ¢ MR. CaTTERLEY. insiieen 
Schempt. “ Mr. SMITH. 


s VEER ae) 


Arab (the woodman). Mr. Lovecrovg. 
» Morte. (his nephew) Mx, Oxperny. | 7 
iil pere of the late Count Conenburg) . Miss Ku. ) 
Marie (her foster, sister),, Miss C, Bristow,, 
Laueq ‘(an inmate see Cape Mas manele 
(|| See ee KK. 2 ib ui ba 
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The gencral outline of this performance, and particularly the 
denoeument, reminds us too forcibly of ‘¢ The Miller and his Men,” 
but in. the interesting connection of incident, in ingenuity of 
contrivance, and execution of scenery, it far surpasses that pro. 
duction. The fable of the piece depends on the stratagems of 
Amelia to extricate Ferdinand from Wolfender and his companions, 
who had taken refuge during the night in the cottage where she 
had remained concealed since her disappearance from the castle, 
She drugs their wine, and the prisoner escapes with his deliverers, 
They are bewildered in the forest; but, at length, take refuge in 
the cottage of the Woodman; where, by a variety of accidents, 
they are still exposed to the fury of their enemies, who, with 
malignant joy, set fire to the forest with the intention of sur- 
rounding them by the flames: but their intended victims escape 
across the bridge which separates the islet from the adjacent land, 
and at the moment when they are about to fall into the hands of 
their pursuers :—the bridge, over which the latter are about to 
pass, yields to the devouring flames, and they are left behind to 
perish by their own machinations. 

It is evident, that all which can be expected from such a story, 
is beauty of scenic effect; the striking exhibition of dramatic 
incident and attitude ; and the effective introduction of dialogue, 
which should compensate by its energy, and the fortunate selec- 
tion of the moments at which it is exhibited, for its brevity and 
infrequency. In all these respects the author and the managers 

have been eminently happy. We have seldom witnessed a spec- 
tacle which so completely rivets the attention from beginning to 


end. The minor and explanatory incidents are well contrived ; the © 


bursts of passion, and the equivgeal language, in which Amelia is 
obliged to address the Prince and her foster sister, without betray- 

ing her to the robbers, are ingeniously conceived and forcibly ex- 

pressed; and the scenery is beautiful and effective. The scene in 
-particular that represents their flight from the cavern, and the 
final scene, are scarcely equalled by any former exhibition of the 
same nature. But the great attraction; the powerful appeal to 
the passions, and the sympathy of the audience, was the acting of 
Miss Kelly, who coinmunicated to the dialogue, and to every ine 
cident with which she was connected, a pathos, an interest, and im- 
portance, that place her far above the praise of the critic ; and found 


its best reward in the tears and-thé transports of the audience. H. . 


—_ 
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. THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
1814. 


Mar. 29, Pizarro ; Escapes. 

— 30, Oratorio. 

— 31, Woodman; Miller and his Men. 

April 1, Oratorio. 

2, Hamlet; Miller and his Men. 

11, Henry the Fifth; Sadak and Kalasrade *. 

12, The Revenge (Mr. Conway Alonzo) ; Sadak and Kalasrade. 
13, The Stranger; .......sseseceeececeee Ibid, 
14, As You Like It; .........+00eeeeeeLbid. 
15, Trip to Scarborough ; Bombastes Furioso ; Ibid. 
WE I a no od nc cee nes cv ctcvcvecsesese- Be 
18, Richard the Third; ...... 000 eeceeeesee Ibid. 
19, The Woodman ;..........s00.eeccee oe e+ Ibid, 
—— 20, Debtor and Creditor*® ;.. ......00c0e0 000. Ibid. 
came Bi, FREE 0000 cecccdccccectces ccccccecvces culties 
Se 
——— 93, Ibid 0.0.00 coccce sens cevccccces cvcvcces bide 
ome $5, TRA occ ccicccccccece cece cceccccces coet IU 
eomeee OB, TUR vc ccee conses cecccscvccccescecece come 
—— 27, Love in a Village 5... 2. 0scceceseececves IbDite 
— 28, Antony and Cleopatra ;.. 2... 000. e+eee+0+ Ibid. 
—— 29, Artaxeres; Sleep Walker; .....0cee0+0+ Ibid. 


SSgRGa58 


Tue story of Sadak and Kalasrade, in the Tales of the Genii, is 
so familiar to our readers, that we only notice its first representa- 
tion to pay our just tribute to the splendor of decoration and in- 
genuity of machinery by which its scenery is distinguished. 

On Wednesday the 20th a ay by Mr. Kenny was performed 
for the first time. 

DRAMATIS PBRSONZE : 


Churlton Mx. Trrry. 

Rushfort Mr. Jones. — Etherington Mx. Azzor. 
Average Mz. Burancuanrp. Gosling Mr. Liston. 
Balance Mr. Simmons. 

Sampson Miller Mx. Emery. | 
Stockland Mr. CressweE t. Hammond Mr. CuarMan. 
Jenkins Mz. Hamerton. 
Barbara Mrs. Jorpan. 


| Mrs. Wallis Mrs. Powe1t. 
Jesse Wallis Miss Bristow. —‘Millener’s Apprentice Miss Taesv. 
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The fable of ‘* Debtor and Creditor,” is, in more respects thay 
one, unusually * simple. Barbara, the ward of Average, is in. 
tended for Gosling, but falls in love, at first sight, with Rushfort, 
@ young man who has plunged himself in debt, and displeased his 
uncle Churlton by his extravagance. The access of Rushfort to 
the mansion of Average is impeded by the presence of Gosling, 
who holds a bill upon him to the amount of £.300. The distruy 
of Barbara is.excited, and the displeasure of Churlton exasperated, 
by the suspicion that the seductive stratagems of Etherington are 
sanctioned and assisted by the connivance of Rushfort :—thee 
misconceptions are easily explained. Barbara, after being courted 
by her guardian, having previously expressed her dislike of Gos 
ling, runs away, and falls into the arms of Rushfort, whose debt 
are paid by Churlton ; and/all parties are made happy. 

Whoever has examined the former productions of Mr. Kenny, 
and compared the vivacity and dramatic effect of his ‘ Raising 
the Wind” with the laborious but unsuccessful delineations of his 
former comedy, will be disposed ‘to regret that he ‘has again come 
forward as the laborious painter of studied and finished pictures, 
when his talents are so exclusiv ely adapted to the light and sketchy 
delineations of farce. He can draw a hasty and spirited outline, 
and conduct a lively and characteristic dialogue through one or 
two ‘unlaboured sad uriédhnected scenes ; but, in the perspective 
of dramatic ‘delineation ; in the light and shade of full-length por- 
traiture ; in ‘the: ‘minute’ expression of interesting but unobtrusive 
pecutiarities ; ; in the ‘developement’ of conflicting passions ; he is 
inferior to men With whont | success has probably accustomed him 
to disdain comparison. His dialogue is seldom distinguished 
either by legitimate or spurious wit ; ; and when the personages of 
his drama are intended to be peculiarly sentimental or effective, 
they only surprize and dispust-the auditor by turgid epithets, and 
metaphors which never occurred to any “human being, but 
pedant, in the fluency of discourse. Churlton, for instance, ob- 
serves of Rushfort—* his religion worse than a pagan worship of 
folly and ‘false pride—at their altar he pays ‘his daily devotions, 
intemperance the incense, and humble industry the bleeding sacri- 

fice.” Average says of Barbara, ‘ the very sight of her regene- 
rates youth and love; and the honey of her tongue is an elixif 
vite.” The uncle, lecturing his nephew, exclaims—** ’Sdeath ! 
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I'd carry a musquet first ; wear a livery ; live upon stale crusts, or 
weedling penny alms from lisping children ! The spiritless monarch 
in our annals, who meanly suffered a doating wife to suck a 
deadly venom from his flesh, was not more abject than the bat- 
- tered spendthrift, that seeks to heal his bleeding fortune out of 
the ruin of an unsuspecting girl, who trusts the hypocrite and 
loves him.”’ Barbara herself exclaims—‘‘ You've taught me the 
harp, and all those fine things; but if the strings here (pointing 
to the heart) are out of tune, all the fine instruments in the world 
will make bad music with me, I’m certain:’’ and, to finish the 
climax of false taste, affectation, and absurdity, Rushfort expresses 
the ardor of his love in language such as follows—‘‘ Barbara ! 
sweet Barbara! never can I suppress the magic sound! My swel- 
ling heart still bursts upon my lips; and, as-if I were the hawker 
of some sovereign balm for every bosom wound, bids me still cry 
Barbara! Barbara !""—To a sentence like this, a punster might 
justly re-echo, Barbarous ! Barbarous ! 

The Dramatis Persone either ‘‘ have no characters at all,”’ or, 
with the exception of Sampson Miller, have been the common- 
place and prescriptive occupiers of the stage for the last twenty 
years. Churlton is the hackneyed auxiliary of every third-rate 
drama; who conceals, beneath the appearance of abrupt insensi- 
bility, the utmost benevolence of heart ; and prides himself on 
apparent misanthropy, while he is alive to every claim of misfor- 
tune and distress. An attempt has been made to unite, in the 
character of Gosling, the fop, the versifier, and the man of busi- 
ness: he.makes love in couplets whilst he is presenting an ac- 
cepted bill, and speaks of the attractions in the Park at the mo- 
ment when he plans the arre§t,of his rival. The character of 
Barbara, if we may form any opinion on so indistinct and ano- 
malous a creation of dramatic fancy, is that of a hoyden, without 
the spirit or attractions of Wycherley’s ‘‘ Country Girl;” and 
with all the vulgarity of Whitechapel. Even the sketch of Sampson 
Miller is decisive of Mr. Kenny's pretensions to the abilities of a 
writer of regular comedy. The conception of such a character 
was fortunate, and presented many opportunities of just and ex- 
quisite satire on the patronage and personal attachment of the 
higher orders to the art and the profession of pugilism. How in- 
sipid, and unproductive of entertainment, the portrait has become 
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in the hands of Mr. Kenny, only those who shall read the comedy 
can conjecture: the inimitable acting of Emery would give ani. 
mation and vigor to the most lifeless character that ever insulted 
the good nature of the public ; and to the exertions of that ad. 
mirable performer, the piece was, in all probability, indebted for 
much of its celebrity. 

On the common-place insipidity of the incidents and the fable, 
we shall make no comment. If the author of the Non-descript, or 
the dramatic purveyor to the Pavillion, had purloined the story 
from a file of forgotten newspapers, we should have been content 
with so favourable a display of humble industry; but, to witness 
the representation at a national theatre of a fable so destitute of 
interest, and incidents which display all the servility of the 
copyist, without the genius that improves, or the labour that 
corrects, reminds the spectator too forcibly of anaes indolence 
and managerial favouritism. 7 

To animadversions like these it will be obvious to reply by an 
appeal to the favourable reception with which ‘* Debtor and Cre- 
ditor” has been honoured, and to the avidity and unanimity by 
which it is applauded. To the observer of life and -human ‘nature 
the circumstance will present neither difficulty nor surprise. In 
the intercourse of social life, the man of genius becomes the 
object of neglect and ridicule, while the easy, good-natured, 
amusing companion, is the object of universal courtesy and 
esteem. The character of Mr. Kenny, as a writer of comedy, re- 
sembles that of certain individuals we could mention in their pri- 
vate and daily habits:—they never astonish by their brilliance, 
instruct by their philosophy, or affect by their pathos; but they 
never weary the attention, or provoke risibility by gross or 1a- 
borious absurdity. They change the topic before it can be sub- 


ject to examination or discussion ; they refrain from great at-: 


tempts, and they are therefore heard with indulgence and com- 
placency ; and though no one can retrace when the party breaks 
up a single trait of wit, or feeling, or eloquence, all remember 
their companion with good will ; and all determine that he shall 


add one to the number of those who dissipate the approaches of © 


ennui, H. 
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THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 

Theatre Edinburgh.—John Kemble has been performing here 
for twenty successive nights, ending on the 2nd of April, to the 
most crowded houses. Our Correspondent asserts, that Mr. Kean 
never performed at Edinburgh ; though report proclaims that he 
will visit that city in August. This is the last season of Mr. Sid- 
dons’ management ; who resigns his station from ill-health. Mrs, 
H. Siddons is, consequently, engaged for Covent Garden. Mat- 

'thews has been performing the Poor Gentleman. A Mr. Munro 
personates successfully such characters as Grindorf, in ‘* The 
Miller and his Men.” The two Shorts are respectable singers, 
and perform the characters of genteel comedy with some ability. 

Sunderland.—Miss S. De Camp is daily expected, together with 
a gentleman who is to be her better half, Mr. Frederic Brown, 
from York. Mr. Grant, who performed Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant 
in London with so much ability, remains in the company; and 
Miss Grant is the ‘‘ Lady of Emergency.” Mrs. Henry Kemble, 
having become one of the family, has become too consequential 
to study her performances. Mr. Stuart, from the Opera House, 
(Qu.?) has got up some tolerable ballets. Miss Bland, and Mr. 
White, are pleasing dancers. Mr. S. Kemble has played, besides 
the Falstaffs,—Sciolto, Job Thornberry, (!) Penruddock, Shylock, 
Aubrey, Jaques,- and Sir Anthony Absolute. 

Mr. Terry made his debué as an actor on the 27th of December, 
1813, at Sunderland, as the Prince in Romeo and Juliet; and, 
at that time, no man ever appeared with so small a share of pro- 
mise, Liston, who that night played Capulet, had to push him 
on to shift for himself. By attention and travel he has obtained 
his present eminence. 

Benefits at Sunderland.—Mr. Holmes, #2.60—Mrs. Cruse, £.13 
—Mrs. Dormer, £.12. 


The Norwich Company at Lynn.—This town may boast ofa com- 


pany that would not disgrace the first of our metropolitan theatres. 
I never saw the comedy of the Rivals, taken as a whole, better 
acted. The Sir Lucius of Mr. Fitzgerrald, I think equal, if not 
superior, to Mr. Johnstone: in Irishmen and Sailors he is parti- 
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cularly happy:—he has more than once been in treaty with the 





London managers, but, at the request of his Norwich friends, 
where he is greatly admired as an actor, and highly respected ag 
aman, the treaty has been broken off. The principal favourite 
are, Messrs. Bellamy, Bromley, Wilkinson, Bennett, Hewett, 
Miss King, Miss Cherry, and Mrs. Jones. X. 

New Theatre, Harwich.—The company consists of Messrs. Cor. 
dell, Styles, Brown, Hunter, Eldred, Weston, Miller ; Mrs. Jones, 
Miss Eldred, Mrs. Hetley, &c; . We cannot say much in favour of 
this dramatic corps, but hope their success has been better than 
their deserts. 

Theatre, Deptford.—Crowded audiences have testified their ap- 
probation of the company now performing here. Messrs. Jonas 
and Penley are very spirited managers, and many of our popular 
pieces have been produced in a manner highly respectable. Mac. 
beth, independent of a few new readings, was well acted. Mr. 
Jonas made his exit as the Witch by throwing a back summerset! 
A hint to those who may be favoured with the part when Mr. 
Kean enacts Macbeth at Drury Lane. 

Theatre, Greenwich.—It is far more pleasant to applaud than 
censure :—we will never be severe, but we must be just, and the 
only praise we can bestow'upon this concern is, that the company 
was indifferent, and the management worse. Incledon has been 
performing here with success ; we regretted to see him so badly 
supported, but as his aim, no doubt, was gain instead of fame, 
we suppose he was tolerably well satisfied, and we must endeavour 
to make ourselves so. W. 

a 

Madame Catalini received from Mr. Waters a proffer of £.2,500 
and a benefit, for a season of 35 nights. She demanded £.3,000, 
which the managers refused ; finding the establishment could go 


on without her, she informed the manager of her willingness to - 


comply with the terms he had originally offered. But he, also, 
had changed his mind, and made her a proposal of £.1200 for 
the season, which she has not condescended to accept. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble have been performing at Belfast. They 
commenced their engagement with Hamlet and The Wedding 
Day. | 
Miss Stephens is the great attraction of the Concerts at Liverpool 
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